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The Question of Revolution 

John Jacobi, The Wildist Institute 


Abstract — Wildists argue that the end goal of conser- 
vation should be disrupting industrial society beyond 
repair: only this will preserve nature and nature’s 
wildness to a degree that is both feasible and morally 
acceptable. This essay explains the idea of this anti- 
industrial reaction in more detail, focusing especially 
on various counter-arguments. Near the end, I pro- 
vide an outline of the first tasks the revolutionary 
party should take, and explain how this is linked to the 
broader and explicit political goal of ending industry. 

I. Introduction 

Since rebutting the eco-modernist alternative to revo- 
lution, wildists are left with justifying their own belief 
that at this point, the end of industry should be the end 
goal of the conservation movement. This essay does little 
to explain the moral foundations for this view. Most of 
that has already been explained, and a condensed presen- 
tation of our grievances is left for the future. For now I 
deal mostly with defining revolution in the context of 
conservation; respond to rebuttals of the idea; and explain 
alleged or apparent discrepancies between the idea and 
the rest of wildism. 

Responses to rebuttals usually follow one or more of a 
handful of arguments. The first considers whether or not 
the negative consequence is a result of a mismatch be- 
tween the outcome and progressive values or whether 
even wildist, anti-progressivists would consider it to be 
truly negative. This is an important point, since many 
would obviously regard collapse as a wholly negative 
thing. Second, I often compare the consequences of rev- 
olution to those that we will or are likely to face if no rev- 
olution occurs. And third, I question whether the criticism 
of revolution comes from bourgeois comfort, a result of 
people pampered by their lives in protected bubbles sus- 
tained by infrastructure and police forces. This pertains to 
both physical discomfort, like violence, and psychologi- 
cal discomfort, like the kind caused by moral relativism 
and other ambiguities of life. 

The last bit is especially important. There are no clear 
answers to many of the problems mentioned in this essay. 
Unfortunately, in a world without the supernatural, man 
is left to determine for himself, and often at great risk of 
error, how to move through the world. Even acquiescing 
to prevailing conditions is a choice with potentially huge 


consequences. This clearly makes modem man uneasy. 
Afraid of violence, he cannot face the fact that existence 
is inherently violent, shielded as he is from directly inter- 
acting with this reality. Afraid of making decisions for 
himself, he submits himself to another, God or nation but 
invariably stronger than him, who makes those decisions 
instead. But once we become aware of our material con- 
dition and the fundamental uncertainty of life, we find 
ourselves making decisions in a way that can only accu- 
rately be described as “placing our bets.” Although many 
find this to be a scary condition, I recommend that readers 
consider the metaphor of Jacob wrestling with God, un- 
relenting until he is blessed. He walks away with a 
wounded hip, but he gets what he demands. So too must 
we struggle with our condition. This essay is one such 
struggle, and it goes as follows: 

In section II, I give the background of the wildist pro- 
ject. 

In section III, I explain rewilding and the “tactical 
spectrum” of conservation. 

In section IV, I explain the concept of revolution in the 
context of wildist conservation. 

In section V, I address questions of feasibility, always 
the first topic to come up when revolution is mentioned. 
I argue that it is feasible, and easily so. 

In section VI, I examine negative consequences, spe- 
cifically those associated with nuclear technology, popu- 
lation, medicine, and human nature. 

In section VII, I address alleged incompatibilities be- 
tween the proposal and wildism, such as the seeming con- 
flicts with materialist determinism, the critique of pro- 
gress, belief in human folly, and anti-humanism. 

Finally, I link all the considered limitations of a reac- 
tion, moral and practical, and conclude with a sketch of a 
reactionary strategy against industry. 

II. Our Journey So Far 

Talk of revolution is always difficult when it is not 
grounded in concrete historical conditions. Without the 
grounding, discussions become unthreaded by hypotheti- 
cals and ought-to-bes. But the task before us isn’t to es- 
tablish a blueprint for implementation; it is to discern the 
real options available to us at our present moment and to 
evaluate the morality of these options given our starting 
values. Fet us recall, then, these starting values, and why 
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they clash with our present conditions so violently that we 
consider even speaking of revolution. 

By now we’ve simplified the main points of wildism 
into three: scientific materialism, the critique of progress, 
and the obligation to rewild. 

The first asserts that matter is all that exists — a simple 
idea, but one that shapes our whole approach to the world. 
Readers unfamiliar with the materialist worldview and its 
consequences, especially for wildism, ought to read “The 
Foundations of Wildist Ethics,” Dawkins, 2011; 
Santayana, 1988; Wilson, 1998; and Wilson, 1978. It 
should be enough here to say that the core elements of 
postmodernism, Marxism, most progressivist ideologies, 
and every religion that believes in a supernatural realm 
are immediately invalidated by materialism, thereby nar- 
rowing the scope of meaningful analysis by quite a bit. 

The critique of progress, the second central point of 
wildism, criticizes the belief that humans can implement 
their rational blueprints onto nature in order to create a 
fundamental improvement in the human condition. The 
critique is a sort of bridge between the materialist 
worldview and the normative components of rewilding, 
so it possesses both an empirical aspect and a normative 
one. That is, first wildists note that societies are not de- 
signed, but evolved, and that this makes much of the ap- 
peal of progressivism fade away. (In fact, it annihilates 
many progressivisms completely.) We also note that the 
project of progress may not even be a possible one, prac- 
tically speaking. 

But in the second component of our critique, the real 
site of struggle, we note the negative consequences of 
progress and why they don’t live up to wildist values. In 
other words, it is not just simply that the progressivists 
are deluded for thinking that they can direct progress; we 
also say that we don’t like what progress has done and 
can be expected to do. This is in contrast to progressivists 
who remain after our empirical critique, that is, those who 
are polemicists for the artificial modification of nature 
even as they realize that progress is something that occurs 
autonomously from them and humanity as a whole. 

Then we move into our actual normative claims, 
rooted in our understanding of human evolution. Some- 
time around the late Pleistocene, cultural evolution be- 
came “unlinked” from biological evolution and began 
outpacing it at an ever more rapid speed. This unlinking 
is what has brought us civilizations, and underpinning it 
all is technical evolution, an apparently exponential pro- 
cess. It is this unlinked cultural evolution that is called 
“progress,” and its polemicists argue that it has improved 
nature and the human condition. Many of the claims are 


factually true: civilizational development results in de- 
creased violence, better medicine, and longer life expec- 
tancies, among other things. This is not, of course, be- 
cause man collectively decided that he wanted those 
things and then achieved them. Rather, it is because the 
technical backbone of civilization demands them. Never- 
theless, the progressivists say, these things have been 
good, so we should keep civilization. 

Wildists, however, note that civilization is inherently 
bad for the thing they care for most: wildness (of course). 
The great indicator of this is the degradation of the world 
that wildness maintains, called “nature.” One can see the 
difference between these conditions clearly by observing 
the wilderness and then the city, and up until this point in 
history the mathematical relationship between industrial 
humans and the wilderness has been a clear one: more in- 
dustrial humans means more expansion and degradation, 
and therefore less wilderness. This is why throughout 
most of history the growth of civilization has been in ob- 
vious conflict with nature. In a great many respects, this 
is still the case. 

However, recent trends are less clear. Industrial pro- 
cesses have become so efficient, it seems, that many of 
them are becoming “decoupled” from the need for more 
land and resources. This has caused the savviest progres- 
sivists to change their tune and advocate a revisionist ac- 
count of rewilding, arguing for a sort of human/nature 
apartheid through the establishment of “island strong- 
holds” for industrial civilization. In other words, inside of 
these islands civilization can continue its progressive pro- 
ject while the rest of the world can remain free from its 
intrusion. Wild animals can roam free, and — crucially — 
natural processes that maintain resources necessary for 
civilization, much better than humans have been able to 
maintain them, can continue without disruptive modifica- 
tion. 

A more extensive discussion of this proposal can be 
found in “Refuting the Apartheid Alternative.” In the end, 
I explain that wildists have to oppose the project of civi- 
lization even and especially in the case of apartheid. This 
is because, even if apartheid was possible to the extent 
that the proponents hope it will be, (1) it still assumes that 
human nature is fair game for modification; (2) it would 
threaten those who decide to live on the other side of the 
divide; (3) it would not solve the fundamental conflict be- 
tween civilization and nature’s wildness, even if the dom- 
ination ends up less physical. 

In other words, wildists are left with a range of tasks 
that we call “rewilding” — true rewilding — and instead of 
seeking to preserve civilization, these tasks must be 
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aimed at dismantling it or, at the very least, they must dis- 
regard preservation of civilization as a truly important 
concern. Let’s discuss this aspect of wildism more. 

III. The Ob ligation to Re wild 

The conservation movement is home to various fac- 
tions with different, sometimes diametrically opposed, 
strategies, depending on the starting values. Wildists ad- 
vocate a strategy called “rewilding,” which aims above 
all to restore the autonomy of nature and which hosts a 
variety of tactics placed along what is called “the tactical 
spectrum.” (This is separate from the rewilding program, 
an important tool devised by conservation biologists and 
organizations like The Wildlands Network. It will be 
mentioned later.) One side of the tactical spectrum con- 
sists of moderate, usually personal actions, like camping, 
naturalism, and studying evolutionary science. The mid- 
dle consists of more socially impactful and “legitimate” 
actions, like litigation, conservation work, journalism, 
and scientific work. And the other side consists of radical, 
very impactful, and often “illegitimate” or illegal actions, 
like monkey wrenching. Most of normal conservation 
takes place on the middle of the spectrum. 

Nearly all social movements have a tactical spectrum, 
and the most robust have elements all helping each other 
through varying degrees of radicalism. Martin Luther 
King, for instance, was greatly benefitted by the riots of 
the time, which were often spurred on by black national- 
ists. 

The conservationists who spearheaded much of the 
contemporary movement put a lot of effort into building 
a robust spectrum, each of the more radical elements po- 
sitioned specifically to benefit the more moderate efforts 
before them. This is best exemplified by a David Brower 
quote: 

The Sierra Club made the Nature Conservancy look 
reasonable. I founded Friends of the Earth to make 
the Sierra Club look reasonable. Then I founded 
Earth Island Institute to make Friends of the Earth 
look reasonable. Earth First! now makes us look 
reasonable. We ’re still waiting for someone else to 
come along and make Earth First! look reasonable. 

Reform movements generally only need to occupy the 
middle of the spectrum with perhaps temporary diver- 
sions into the radical end. The task of revolution, how- 
ever, means shifting the whole movement further to the 
radical end. This is a delicate task. If most of the move- 
ment is at the moderate end and only a few groups engage 
in highly radical actions, they will be called terrorists, and 


because they will be easily isolated from the rest of the 
movement they could be stamped out. Furthermore, if the 
radical factions fail to actually occupy the spectrum and 
their actions benefit only their own efforts (i.e., if they are 
not “linked” to the moderate efforts) than they will also 
be easily isolated and stamped out. Finally, the radical 
factions should take care not to move the entire move- 
ment to the radical end of the spectrum, lest they delegit- 
imize the entire movement. Again, the role of the party is 
to build the spectrum, link the factions, and radicalize the 
movement, slowly and thanklessly. It is not to ignite a 
revolution immediately, but to creep along a spectrum un- 
til a catalyst makes way for more radical advances than 
would be normally allowed. 

In our work, we must take care to build only a wild- 
ness-centered spectrum. It is possible, for instance, to be 
engaged in environmental litigation but for management 
or industrial purposes. And we’ve seen plenty of “envi- 
ronmental” monkeywrenching that had more to do with 
social justice than it had to do with restoring nature’s au- 
tonomy. There’s also the perpetual threat of revisionism, 
as I make clear in “Refuting the Apartheid Alternative.” 
So in our efforts to build and link, we should only build 
and link those efforts that benefit wildness-centered con- 
servation. Otherwise, a wildness-centered revolution will 
become harder or even impossible. 

The underlying point of re wilding is this: no matter 
where on the spectrum specific projects are, the moral un- 
dertone is advocacy for nature no matter the conse- 
quences for civilization. Nature first, civilization only if 
it doesn’t interfere. This is the ethic espoused by Muir, 
and we must be sure that it is the ethic that binds all of 
rewilding together. 

I V . The Question of Revolution 
A. What we mean by revolution 

It is one thing to argue that we should aim to rewild 
without regard for civilization; it is quite another to advo- 
cate comprehensive action aimed at attacking it, or at 
least its industrial incarnation. The former does not re- 
quire a change in fundamental structures of society per se. 
But to call for revolution is to implicate oneself in an ac- 
tive threat to society and to therefore risk the clench of an 
iron fist. 

The term “revolution” is rather vague, so let’s get more 
specific: wildists are proposing a conscious and relentless 
effort to disrupt industry beyond repair. Tangibly, this 
means that airplanes, paved roads, global communica- 
tions networks, the internet, and other such infrastructure 
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will be annihilated or in disarray to such an extent that 
they will only regress, because the cooperative energy 
necessary to restore them would be impossible to muster 
up and coordinate in a fast enough manner. Note that alt- 
hough annihilation is a goal to the extent possible, the 
main goal is to prevent industry from being able to re- 
cover. 

B. Terminology 

Immediately it becomes apparent that although “revo- 
lution” is technically an accurate descriptor of the wildist 
proposal, it is not at all an intuitive use of the term. In the 
past, “revolution” has been used to mean a step on the 
ladder of progress: the Industrial Revolution, the sexual 
revolution, etc. Related to this connotation, the word is 
also strongly associated with far-left groups, especially 
communism. So as a matter of branding, let’s dispose of 
the term for the rest of the essay. 

In lieu of other terms like “revolution,” “counter-rev- 
olution,” or “restoration,” the institute has chosen “re- 
wilding,” “collapse,” and “reaction.” The latter is by far 
the preferable term since it gets to the heart of the anti- 
progressivism of the wildist mission, and, like “conserva- 
tion,” speaks to the conservative values of our members: 
courage, ordered freedom (wildness), cognizance of hu- 
man folly, loyalty especially to relations, an appreciation 
for nature, a recognition of the value of struggle, a disdain 
for the jolting revolutionary projects of the progressivists, 
etc. 

Although this may all seem very semantic, having our 
own discourse, separate from the left-wing discourse so 
strongly associated with revolt, is an important aspect of 
our project. For instance, because of the ironic character 
of late industrial life, “revolution” has become an impo- 
tent term, whereas “reaction” remains difficult to coopt, 
an off-limits word especially in the context of dominant 
left humanist values. This leaves us with more power to 
shape our own image and project, and it makes clear that 
this revolt is true revolt, not revolt in quotation marks. 

V. Feasibility 
A. Collapse May Be Inevitable 

In the long run, industrial collapse is inevitable. I 
speak practically of course, because one can dream up 
many hypotheticals to counter this claim, but in any real- 
istic evaluation of our material limits, we can be quite cer- 
tain that those hypotheticals will stay right where they 
are: beyond the horizon and out of reach. This is before 
we even investigate whether those scenarios are desira- 
ble. 


Our question is whether collapse is inevitable within a 
reasonable amount of time from the present. And alt- 
hough politically taboo, the answer “yes” is a defensible 
one. 

I consider this question of inevitability for two rea- 
sons. One is dealt with in section VILA, so I will not re- 
peat it here. Another is just the fact that so many people, 
especially young or uneducated people, do not seem to 
regard collapse very seriously, not as a distinct possibility 
without wildist political action, and certainly not as a po- 
litical goal. But collapse may well happen without us, and 
I hope the following sections make this clear. 

1 ) Existential and Catastrophic Threats 

Consider, for instance, the list of existential threats 
facing industrial society, in some cases the whole of hu- 
manity, and in some cases the whole of life. These threats 
used to amount to only natural ones, things like super vol- 
canoes, asteroids, natural climate change, and so forth. 
But industry has rapidly added a handful more and con- 
tinues to so at the same rapid pace. So quickly are the 
threats growing that numerous institutes, organizations, 
and conferences have formed to analyze them, with 
names such as the Global Catastrophic Risk Conference, 
the Future of Humanity Institute, the Center for the Study 
of Existential Risk, and the Future of Life Institute. In 
other words, this is no wingnut sermon: the threats are 
real, and if industrial society continues a basic require- 
ment is figuring out how to deal with them without cata- 
strophic consequences. Implicit in that obligation is com- 
ing up with solutions that do not devolve into totalitarian- 
ism or otherwise reduce quality of life beyond what is ac- 
ceptable (ignoring the fact that current industrial condi- 
tions have arguably already reached that point, especially 
for most living humans). 

There are many lists out there, and I’ll not bore you 
with in-depth coverage of each threat. The ones of note 
include biotechnology, the threat of a pandemic, extreme 
climate change, and artificial intelligence. More im- 
portant for the purposes of this text are abstract arguments 
that for the most part can be applied to all of them. 

First, we need to always consider that if a given tech- 
nology can be used for good, it can also be used for bad, 
and in the hands of malicious actors or in the context of 
major warfare, this bad (in relation to the technologies in 
question) can easily mean the collapse of civilization at 
least across a large geographical area. At the very least it 
could contribute to collapse if it converged with other 
threats or material obstacles to effective counteraction. 
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This is a major argument in Martin Rees’ Our Final Cen- 
tury, where he notes terrorism as one of the major exis- 
tential threats facing industrial civilization. 

Note that this also functions as an argument for col- 
lapse. If a technology can be used for either good or bad, 
then when the repercussions of the technology can be as 
extreme as those of bio- or nanotechnology, we are justi- 
fied in at least asking if the risk is worth it. And given that 
the development of these technologies is almost certainly 
inevitable with the continued existence of their industrial 
base, arguing that their development is not worth it nec- 
essarily implicates the arguer in an anti-industrial politic. 

Second, increased management is nearly always a pro- 
posed solution to these problems, but this solution faces 
at least two major problems. 

For one thing, increased management has a practical 
limit, since it requires energy input, and that energy has 
to come from somewhere. And especially in the case of 
humans, the energy required to maintain the management 
systems may actually end up being a net loss and unsus- 
tainable. Joseph Tainter (1990) argues that this bureau- 
cratic overhead and the associated political inertia is a 
major reason why societies collapse: they eventually 
reach a point of diminishing returns and their political 
systems are left so turgid that they can’t respond effec- 
tively to the threats they face. Diamond (2005) argues 
something similar. 

Furthermore, management schemes face inevitable 
failure, something that may be acceptable with current 
threats, but in the context of developing threats is a lot 
more dangerous. David Ehrenfeld’s “The Fable of Man- 
aged Earth,” reprinted in Hunter/Gatherer 1.1, gives a 
more thorough treatment of this argument, and his 
sources are also worth checking out (see Perrow, 1984; 
Tainter and Patzek, 2012). One quote from Tainter and 
Patzek is particularly insightful: 

The Deepwater Horizon was a normal accident, a 
system accident. Complex technologies have. ..ways 
of failing that humans cannot foresee. The proba- 
bility of similar accidents may now be reduced, but 
it can be reduced to zero only when declining [en- 
ergy returns] makes deep-sea production energeti- 
cally unprofitable. It is fashionable to think that we 
will be able to produce renewable energies with 
gentler technologies, with simpler machines that 
produce less damage to the earth, the atmosphere, 
and people. We cdl hope so, but we must approach 
such technologies with a dose of realism and a 
long-term perspective. 


Slavin (2011) gives another useful example. He first 
explains that the stock market is now largely run by algo- 
rithms that no human understands, something called 
“algo-trading” or “black box trading.” In fact, we are so 
ignorant of the algorithms that it is the job of some com- 
panies to go in and pull some of them out, give them cute 
names like “the knife,” and explain what they do. The 
problem, Slavin explains, is that in May 2010, 9% of the 
stock market disappeared in just seconds, and to this day 
no one knows what caused it. A 2013 article from Nature 
echoed this threat, the authors explaining that finance 
functions on top of a “machine ecology beyond human 
response time” (Johnson, et al., 2013). In other words, 
even if we wanted to manage these systems, we don’t 
have the knowledge or ability to do it. 

As a final example, just because I want this manage- 
ment argument put to rest, consider an actual existential 
threat, the one of a global pandemic, particularly one 
caused by a genetically engineered pathogen. Although 
management would certainly be part of any solution to 
this threat, and seems to be one of the few viable ones, it 
is not nearly good enough to be reasonable alone. Just last 
year the Center for Disease Control accidentally sent live 
anthrax and deadly H5N1 samples to two different labs 
and a poultry lab, respectively. Scientists at an NIH lab 
also recently discovered nearly 330 unapproved vials of 
an array of deadly pathogens, including smallpox, den- 
gue, and spotted fever, in a cold-storage room. Mistakes 
like these are not acceptable when the bar for disaster in 
cases of mistakes is so low. 

Moving back to the larger discussion of anthropo- 
genic existential threats: when we are piling them on so 
quickly, it gets progressively more likely that two or more 
will converge. In this scenario, each individual threat 
need not be an existential threat by itself, and can instead 
be some weaker version of its extreme potential; but com- 
bined with weaker versions of other threats, everything 
together can amount to a great threat to industrial society. 

Arguably this is the situation we live in today. ISIS 
embodies the existential threat of terrorists super-empow- 
ered with modem technologies; the effects of climate 
change have not even reached their most devastating, but 
we know that at least a few major cities will inevitably be 
hit and likely go under within the next century; biotech- 
nology, nanotechnology, and artificial intelligence are be- 
ing developed at a rapid pace and it appears that they will 
hit us at relatively the same time, leaving our manage- 
ment systems scrambling in response; and so forth. It may 
be that even without an organized anti-industrial effort, 
industrial society will be pulled apart by these pressures. 
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And in all this we should note the nonchalance with 
which many technicians regard these threats. For sure, 
technicians form a major portion of the membership in 
humanitarian groups dedicated to these issues. But for the 
most part scientists and engineers are focused myopically 
on their technical work because it gives them psycholog- 
ical satisfaction, and the reasons for joining humanitarian 
groups are arguably the same. And in any case, these con- 
cerns and the real, tangible actions that they call for are 
often only afterthoughts to the scientists. Many point out 
that Oppenheimer and Einstein had great regrets for their 
parts in developing the atomic bomb. But the bomb was 
still developed, still used, and is still here. 

I usually face a great deal of criticism when I make 
these claims, no doubt because they get personal and, ra- 
ther than being abstract musings, implicate real people in 
their real actions that are affecting the real world. But I 
stand by this critique, and very often I respond by quoting 
a passage by Richard Hamming (1998), a major contrib- 
utor to the field of information science (which I study) 
and a mathematician who worked on the Manhattan Pro- 
ject: 

Shortly before the first field test... a man asked me 
to check some arithmetic he had done, and 1 
agreed, thinking to fob it off on some subordinate. 
When / asked what it was, he said, “It is the prob- 
ability that the test bomb will ignite the whole at- 
mosphere. ” I decided I would check it myself! The 
next day when he came for the answers / remarked 
to him, “The arithmetic was apparently correct but 
I do not know about the formulas for the capture 
cross sections for oxygen and nitrogen — after all, 
there could be no experiments at the needed energy 
levels. ” He replied, like a physicist talking to a 
mathematician, that he wanted me to check the 
arithmetic not the physics, and left. 1 scad to myself, 
“What have you done, Hamming, you are involved 
in risking all of life that is known in the Universe, 
and you do not know much of an essential part? ” / 
was pacing up and down the corridor when a friend 
asked me what was bothering me. I told him. His 
reply was, “Never mind, Hamming, no one will 
ever blame you. ” 

Such a response can be called nothing but criminal. 

2) Past Collapses and Our Current Condition 

Our new threats necessarily involve a degree of spec- 
ulation, but many of the most serious are old news, the 
kinds of things that have brought down those great em- 
pires we read about in history books. Indeed, our current 


world is uncannily similar to many of these civilizations 
right before collapse. 

Once again, this is not a wingnut sermon, and many of 
the foremost members of the industrial elite have argued 
similar things (Diamond, 2005; Rees, 2003; Tainter, 
1990; Wright, 2004). Diamond, for instance, notes that 
of the twelve major environmental problems facing in- 
dustrial civilization, the first eight have historically con- 
tributed to collapse. He also notes that overpopulation 
was a major problem underlying all collapses, and only a 
quick look at the statistics will show that the demography 
of our current world fits the definition of “collapse- 
prone.” I do not wish to devolve into doom and gloom 
scenarios. As we have seen, the Green Revolution in the 
60s and 70s pushed population disaster down the road by 
a few decades, and the so-called Gene Revolution, or bi- 
otech-reliant agriculture, has the potential to do the same. 
Still, we should recognize the threats. 

Another great cause of past collapses is a widening gap 
between the poor and rich. In fact, one study, much pub- 
licized as being “funded by NASA” (which was true in 
only a limited sense), argued for a model they called 
HANDY (human and nature dynamics), which recog- 
nizes stratification as a primary element of most past col- 
lapses (Motesharrel, Rivas, & Kalnay, 2014). And the gap 
between the rich and poor in industrial societies, espe- 
cially in a global context, does not tell a good story. One 
report put out by the World Economic Forum states, “In 
developed and developing countries alike, the poorest 
half of the population often controls less than 10% of its 
wealth” (Black, et al., 2015). 

Overall, it should be enough to say here that collapse 
is rather common throughout history, and industrial civi- 
lization has not yet shown that it will escape the same 
problems that make that fact true. Of course, different col- 
lapses have distinct characters, and although interdepend- 
ence of complex technologies make the whole process go 
quickly that it ends within a few decades, some civiliza- 
tional collapses have occurred over a period of a century 
or two, a process interspersed with various technical and 
political crises. Rome is a major example of this kind of 
collapse. But industry could be either one. Slow collapse 
is easier to imagine, especially with the way threats like 
climate change are playing out, but Greer (2015) has of- 
fered a theory he calls “catabolic collapse,” which notes 
that the process in most complex societies is self-reinforc- 
ing, especially in relation to technical regression. 

Finally, although this is strictly speaking weak evi- 
dence for the argument, it is an indication that the argu- 
ment is defensible: note that in all of these discussions 
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about collapse — whether it be from Greer in his discus- 
sion of its “catabolic” nature, Tainter and his arguments 
around diminishing returns, the HANDY model and its 
emphasis on social inequality, or Diamond’s focus on 
ecological problems — modem society always comes out 
looking bad, and every one of the authors recognize this. 
Tainter, for instance, argues that industrial society has al- 
ready reached the point of diminishing returns, and Dia- 
mond regards collapse as such a real possibility that he 
felt compelled to give a handful of examples of societies 
that avoided it, pointing out what they did to make that 
possible. Clearly collapse could be a part of our future, 
and we ought to regard it seriously, even if it is politically 
taboo to do so. 

B. Industry Could Not Be Rebuilt 

Conversations about industrial collapse in the context 
of wildist politics follow a strict script: first, the non-wild- 
ist attempts to determine if the wildist is crazy; second, 
the non-wildist insists that the political goal is unfeasible; 
and third, the non-wildist, when shown that it is all too 
feasible, will say that it doesn’t matter, since humans are 
creators and will just start it all over again. 

In many ways this last bit is irrelevant. If ending in- 
dustry is feasible and morally desirable, then whether or 
not some future action will undo the moral good is a tan- 
gential consideration. Furthermore, even a little thought 
will make it obvious that rebuilding industry wouldn’t be 
immediately possible. That’s worth something. 

But we can go further. If industrial society collapses, 
the most likely future will be the end of any industrial so- 
ciety ever. That is, although future kinds of complex so- 
cieties are feasible, another industrial one would be im- 
possible. And even in the case of other kinds of complex 
societies (that are more advanced than agricultural ones), 
humans would for centuries be unable to embark on such 
a project after industrial collapse. 

Speaking to the later point, Wright (2004) warns that 
the difference between industrial collapse and past col- 
lapses is this civilization’s global reach. In the past, the 
project of civilization continued after collapse because it 
was a distributed project — many different civilizations 
were developing across different geographies, so the end 
of one did not necessarily affect all the others. But the end 
of this civilization could mean the end of the civilizing 
project for centuries, since the repercussions would reach 
all parts of the globe, and since even many non-industrial 
nations depend heavily on the industrial economy. 


Kaczynski (2010) also makes a useful difference be- 
tween small-scale technology and organization-depend- 
ent technology. Small-scale technology includes spears, 
huts, small boats, and other such items that can be built 
by an individual or small group. But organization-de- 
pendent technology requires an amount of management 
and organization that usually implies layered technical 
development, making any technologies on the highest 
layer impossible without the preceding layers. He gives 
the example of refrigeration technology and then writes: 

So it is clear that if the industrial system were once 
thoroughly broken down, refrigeration technology 
would quickly be lost. The same is true of other or- 
ganization-dependent technology. And once this 
technology had been lost for a generation or so it 
would take centuries to rebuild it, just as it took 
centuries to build it the first time around. Surviving 
technical books would be few and scattered. An in- 
dustrial society, if built from scratch without out- 
side help, can only be built in a series of stages: 
You need tools to make tools to make tools to make 
tools.... A long process of economic development 
and progress in social organization is required. 
And, even in the absence of an ideology opposed to 
technology, there is no reason to believe that any- 
one would be interested in rebuilding industrial so- 
ciety. The enthusiasm for “progress” is a phenom- 
enon peculiar to the modern form of society, and it 
seems not to have existed prior to the 17th century 
or thereabouts. 

Although he argues that small-scale technologies do 
not regress, or at least that he knows of no examples. Di- 
amond (2005) gives numerous instances of regression in 
small-scale technologies, such as boat-building tech- 
niques. In other words, it is very much possible for indus- 
trial society to in some areas regress entirely to primitive 
technical levels. 

But, as I said before, it’s not just that it would take a 
long time to rebuild industry; at this point such a project 
would be impossible. The astronomer and mathematician 
Fred Hoyle (1964), who coined the term “Big Bang The- 
ory,” put it this way: 

It has often been said that, if the human species fails 
to make a go of it here on Earth, some other species 
will take over the running. In the sense of develop- 
ing high intelligence this is not correct. We have, or 
soon will have, exhausted the necessary physical 
prerequisites so far as this planet is concerned. 
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With coal gone, oil gone, high-grade metallic ores 
gone, no species however competent can make the 
long climb from primitive conditions to high-level 
technology. This is a one-shot affair. If we fail, this 
planetary system fails so far as intelligence is con- 
cerned. The same will be true of other planetary 
systems. On each of them there will be one chance, 
and one chance only. 

Hoyle was obviously not a wildist, and wished to pre- 
serve civilization, as most of the thinkers cited here do. 
But even with this bias in mind, he notes the fragility of 
the industrial project with surprising starkness: “this is a 
one-shot affair.” And he’s right. It’s not just that re- 
sources are depleting, which is with the right technology 
not always a pressing problem; a much bigger issue is that 
these resources are or are becoming accessible only with 
technologies that themselves require the resources. This 
is what sets up the self-reinforcing process of catabolic 
collapse Greer argued for, mentioned earlier. We’ve set 
fire to the very same ladder that got us to the rooftop. 

To some extent, this applies to agricultural civiliza- 
tions as well. Soil degradation is one of the more pressing 
environmental issues we are currently facing, and it has 
been exacerbated by the industrial techniques developed 
by the Green Revolution of the 60s and 70s. Much agri- 
culture is only practicable on the land it uses now because 
of those industrial techniques, which rely heavily on oil, 
something that is not only running out, but is, for obvious 
reasons, geopolitically unfortunate. Should those geopo- 
litical factors become more tenuous, as they have been 
doing for decades and are likely to continue to with the 
rise of ISIS, the consequences for agriculture could be se- 
vere; if industry began to collapse wholesale, the conse- 
quences for agriculture would be severe. And it’s not as 
though the soil would heal itself in a timely manner, so 
thorough has been the degradation. 

C. If Past Revolutions Are Any Indication... 

Of course, wildism goes beyond stating that collapse 
is the lesser of evils and advocates aiding the process as 
the most moral option available. Of course, because this 
is an entirely different proposal from past revolutionary 
efforts, sufficiently assessing its feasibility is impossible. 
However, if past revolutions are any indication, the wild- 
ist project is not out of the question. 

Logically speaking, and not at all encouraging it, an 
anti-industrial reaction of the scale considered here would 
require a faction engaged in illegal activity aimed at dis- 
mantling industrial infrastructure — monkeywrenching on 
steroids. In past revolutions, isolated acts of violence 


have usually not been very successful. This is not true 
across the board, and in very significant cases it is not true 
at all, but as a general rule, isolated violence by a van- 
guard gets its individuals branded terrorists, easily sepa- 
rated from any base of support, and eradicated. Success- 
ful revolutions have overcome this by properly interact- 
ing with the tactical spectrum. Communists, for instance, 
relied heavily on the strike tactic, which often amounted 
to rioting in order to shut down industrial production to 
lend credence to whatever their demands were at the time. 

Earth First! is a good example from the environmental 
movement. Rather than simply going out and sabotaging 
logging equipment and powerlines in the dead of night, 
as the Bolt Weevils did before, Earth First! chapters 
would occupy forests as a group, and they included indi- 
viduals both willing and unwilling to engage in illegal ac- 
tion (Lee, 1995). Then, at opportune times, some mem- 
bers occasionally went out in a forest they were protect- 
ing to spike the trees with nails that made it dangerous for 
loggers to carry on their work without a full survey of the 
area; or they would pour sand in the tanks of heavy equip- 
ment vehicles, delaying deforestation for a while. 

That’s not to say that some acts in the dead of night 
have not been helpful to revolutionary movements. Again 
an example comes from Earth First! Not too long ago, a 
group of individuals splintered off from Earth First! to 
form a group called the Earth Liberation Front, or ELF. It 
was mostly a left-wing group, and so is not entirely rele- 
vant to wildist efforts, but strategically they provoke 
some interesting questions. ELF members were known 
for arson. In particular, they used a cheaply made incen- 
diary device that involved flammable fluid in a plastic 
jug, a sponge in the handle area, and a wick. This device 
was used for multiple actions against university labs, es- 
pecially biotechnology labs, radio towers, and some 
other, less significant actions against multi-million dollar 
homes (not occupied) and the Vail ski resort in Colorado. 

The ELF members never actually left Earth First!, and 
most of the cells have now been captured, sent to jail, or 
released after serving time. Since then, several movies 
and books have been written about the groups, and one of 
the most surprising details to come out of it was that many 
of the main members were very active participants in 
above-ground environmental organizations, like Green- 
peace. Despite this, the FBI would almost certainly have 
never caught them were it not for the betrayal of one 
member, Jake Ferguson, who is now directly responsible 
for the arrest of the largest and most prolific ELF cell to 
date. 
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Despite the ELF arsons being committed in the dark- 
ness, they have received wide support. Whole portions of 
the environmental movement still repeatedly speak out in 
support of the ELF — not necessarily their actions of 
course, but of the message they hoped to send. This dis- 
plays an incredibly skillful use of the tactical spectrum, 
and is undoubtedly part of the reason the cells were able 
to achieve what they did. 

I do not suggest that people engaged in illegal actions 
should also be involved in above ground organizations. In 
fact, I do not suggest that people be involved in illegal 
actions at all. But the ELF does show how some hypo- 
thetical future effort might play out, given the right cir- 
cumstances. 

But in the context of history, Earth First! and the ELF 
are and were still rather weak movements. A more pow- 
erful and impressive movement came from Russia: the 
Bolsheviks. This is a group that at the beginning of the 
revolution had only 8,400 members total, and far fewer 
active ones, and it brought an entire country to its knees. 
What’s more, they used tactics still quite relevant for rev- 
olutions taking place in industrial societies, as Selznick 
(1952) has aptly shown. 

This level of organization would be more than suffi- 
cient for a revolution against industrial society, given 
other uncontrollable external factors, like economic tur- 
moil or something of the sort. Assuming that these are in 
place, and assuming that a larger, more legitimate move- 
ment is also in place (in the Bolshevik’s case it was the 
labor movement), anti-industrialists would be able to or- 
chestrate one or more major blows to the technical infra- 
structure sustaining the prevailing order. 

D. Expanding the Scope of What Is Possible 

In all honestly, the question of whether an anti-indus- 
trial reaction is possible is far less interesting and im- 
portant than whether it is moral. Most of the time people 
don’t see a reaction as feasible because they are bound by 
industrial moralities, but history shows that in times of 
great upheaval, people tend to lose their inhibitions and 
get swept up in a fervor. Revolutions are not the only ex- 
amples: WWII’s total war strategy also invoked the phe- 
nomenon, as did much of the civil rights movement, and 
many of the presidential campaigns after the Great De- 
pression. And of course, the French and Russian Revolu- 
tions provide examples of people being swept up by rev- 
olutionary fervor and doing things they would otherwise 
have been too lethargic to do. 


Furthermore, people believe and are motivated by the 
oddest and most demonstrably false ideologies. Most re- 
ligions fit the bill nowadays, but they are a somewhat un- 
fair example because of their ancient, ingrained nature. 
But Scientology, which has no ancient history, hosts 
some of the most absurd beliefs one can think of, yet mo- 
tivates great swaths of people to berate the IRS to get the 
church out of tax investigations. And some black nation- 
alists believe in ideologies about icemen, which reach a 
similar level of absurdity as Scientology. The problem 
clearly isn’t getting people to believe things; much more 
pressing is making sure that the ideology you are popu- 
larizing is true and will actually deal with the problems 
people hear you giving voice to. 

If we let go of politeness, we see that the possibilities 
for action, before constraining them with morality, are ac- 
tually terrifying in their power. 

Consider, for instance, that the internet is functional 
because of something called the Domain Name System 
(DNS). Periodically, though, DNS servers need to have 
their keys renewed, a hierarchical process that at the very 
top includes only seven keys, each held by a different in- 
dividual, each individual a part of a distinct geographical 
territory, all of whom meet several times a year to renew 
the DNS keys (Ball, 2014). Without only seven keys, en- 
tire portions of the internet would be in disarray. 

Or consider how fragile our physical infrastructure is. 
Multiple news stories have popped up in recent years of 
individuals who accidentally cut off portions of the inter- 
net to large geographical territories by damaging fiber op- 
tic cables. In one case, the damage was caused by an an- 
chor being dragged along the ocean floor (Singel, 2008). 

As another example, a report was recently issued nam- 
ing just nine electric substations that would shut down all 
three power grids in the US, causing a blackout that could 
last more than a year (Smith, U.S. risks national blackout 
from small-scale attack, 2014). Not long before the report 
became known, some group orchestrated a highly skilled 
attack on a California substation by shooting the radia- 
tors, causing the station’s electronics to overheat and shut 
down (Smith, Assault on California power stations raises 
alarm potential for terrorism, 2014). No suspects have yet 
been identified. 

Finally, people oftentimes criticize the idea of indus- 
trial collapse as a feasible goal because it would obvi- 
ously cause at least some terrible things, which could mo- 
tivate people to stop, or keep them from supporting the 
effort altogether. But this is blatantly untrue: if industrial 
communications infrastructure at that point is falling 
apart, then many populations of people may not even end 
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up hearing about events on the other side of the world. 
The limit in this case is by no means a practical one. 

Naturally, these examples likely inspire some revul- 
sion (and some should). But that’s just my point. I do not 
suggest that people engage in some of the actions 
above — and I do not just say that sarcastically — but I 
bring them up to make clear that feasibility is not what we 
should be talking about. Instead, we should be talking 
about what is moral, what we ought and ought not to do 
given our current conditions. Feasibility is far from our 
greatest problem. I’ll consider some of those moral ques- 
tions now. 

VL Negative Consequences 

In “The Foundations of Wildist Ethics” I already made 
the case for wildist morality, and in “Refuting the Apart- 
heid Alternative” I argued against one of the only seem- 
ingly viable alternatives to collapse as a way of fulfilling 
that morality. However, another way to attack collapse as 
an option worth pursuing is noting the consequences of it 
and asking, “Is this what you really want?” These argu- 
ments are powerful, and some of them ought to be deeply 
considered. (Others are just nonsense.) I’ve tried to pick 
out the most prescient here. 

Keep in mind, though, that the wildist argument is not 
that collapse is on the whole a good thing in any absolute 
sense. At most we say that it is the best option available 
given our starting values. Furthermore, in “Refuting the 
Apartheid Alternative” I outlined one scenario likely if 
the technicians had their way, and the trade-offs it pre- 
sents are at least just as bad, if not worse. Unfortunately, 
we are in a time where any solution is going to have ex- 
tremely distasteful elements. The point is to respond in a 
way that properly aligns with our values. 

One last comment. In considering the consequences of 
collapse, we cannot imagine things to proceed in a simple 
way. For the most part, those involved in an anti-indus- 
trial reaction will neither be responsible for much of the 
turmoil that will be necessary for their effort to be viable, 
nor will they appear to be responsible for much of what 
they do. Part of what separates a revolutionary effort from 
a terroristic one is that a terroristic one believes itself to 
have more power than it does. It thinks in a simple, vulgar 
manner, believing that if the right people issue a direct hit 
in just the right way at just the right time, revolution will 
ensue and the goal will be achieved. But a revolutionary 
effort is slower, more methodical, with a whole-system 
view. It realizes that action must take place across a broad 
base, and revolutionaries must necessarily have an exper- 
imental, “see-what- works” attitude just as surely as they 


must be committed to a single plan of action where ap- 
propriate. It is the difference between the Russian Nihil- 
ists, who planted bombs and committed assassinations, 
and the winning Communists, who orchestrated large- 
scale strikes, engaged in violence at the far end of the tac- 
tical spectrum in only necessary and easily supportable 
instances, built broad-based coalitions, elicited the sup- 
port of intelligentsia, and so forth. Wildists should at- 
tempt to engage in the latter class of radical action. 

A. Nuclear Technology, Disease Centers, etc. 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments against col- 
lapse is the class of technologies that require constant 
maintenance, but that would in the case of failure have 
devastating or potentially devastating consequences. To 
be clear, there is no real solution to this problem, espe- 
cially because it is so highly contingent on unpredictable 
future circumstances. Many responses are still worth con- 
sidering if in the future they become more relevant to rev- 
olutionaries. For instance, perhaps in many cases a slow 
process of decommissioning these technologies is possi- 
ble, and their trade-offs — preserving some technical in- 
frastructure, for one — would be considered worth it. But 
for now such musing is speculative and a little unhinged. 
We would do better to focus on what our immediate ac- 
tions should be, and we can be assured that it doesn’t cast 
us immediately into the moral quandary of having to fig- 
ure out what to do with terrifying technical systems. 

That said, the collapse of these technical systems 
would not by themselves be enough to discount the whole 
project of collapse. I say this tentatively, and am willing 
to back off on the strength of the statement with proper 
counter-argument, but for now it seems a justifiable posi- 
tion. Here’s the argument. 

Of the class of technologies in question, only a handful 
would make a wildist reevaluate the political project of 
an anti-industrial reaction: disease centers and labs, nu- 
clear reactors, various technologies associated with high- 
tech physics experiments, and high-tech weapons. 

Out of these four, I do not regard the problem of nu- 
clear technology as particularly dangerous — that is, it is 
no more dangerous than other problems that come up 
when considering collapse. This may seem counter-intu- 
itive, and I have faced quite a bit of resistance from others 
in the environmentalist and conservationist movements 
for the opinion. But the data shows that although nuclear 
meltdown is by no means a good thing, it is more effec- 
tive at decimating artifice than it is at decimating nature. 
For instance, the Chernobyl Exclusion Zone is in a sur- 
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prisingly healthy state from the perspective of conserva- 
tion biology, and only a few decades after the nuclear in- 
cident (Deryabina, et al., 2015). Fukushima shows less 
promising results for wildlife, but it was very recent, and 
tests from shortly after the Chernobyl incident showed 
similar results. Again, the wildlife rebound in the Exclu- 
sion Zone has taken several decades. 

Obviously this doesn’t mean arguing for nuclear melt- 
down, nor does it mean that we should regard it as incon- 
sequential or of minimal importance. But it is not the 
worst thing possible, and in fact functions as an argument 
for industrial collapse before it functions as an argument 
for the opposite. That is, nuclear meltdown for the most 
part affects a limited geographical area, whereas industry 
affects the entire planet and in extreme ways; meltdown 
is temporary, and after the initial disaster leaves time for 
healing, whereas industrial processes are perpetual; melt- 
down causes some damage to nature, but also damages 
industrial civilization and keeps it from being rebuilt, 
whereas industry destroys nature at a rapid pace while 
greatly reinforcing the architecture of civilization. As one 
professor put it, “We’re not saying the radiation levels [in 
Chernobyl] are good for the animals; we know it damages 
their DNA, but human habitation and development of the 
land are worse for wildlife” (Wendle, 2015). 

Of course, these arguments are not likely to be con- 
vincing, because they are so far removed from normal hu- 
man perspective. It seems unfathomable, even heinous, to 
imply that there is a lesser of evils when the evils before 
us are so wretched. Unfortunately, however, this is the 
situation we are in, and choosing to do nothing is, in fact, 
a choice. Also, I ask that readers hark back to my argu- 
ments for normative scientific investigation in “The 
Foundations of Wildist Ethics” (especially section 
II.D.3). I point out that many of the questions facing us 
are of such great scale that we actually have no built in or 
intuitive ways of addressing them. This becomes espe- 
cially clear, for example, in the case of moral reasoning 
toward large populations, and in some cases we may have 
to simply say that we don’t know the answer, that there is 
no justifiable response, that in some cases we cannot pro- 
ceed with surety but instead must “place our bets.” 

Because these technologies and the implications of 
their use or destruction are of such consequence, I can’t 
give a definitive answer here. I do, however, encourage 
creating a culture within the reactionary cadres that does 
not accept flippant attitudes and is serious about the prob- 
lems before us. A radical political effort gains its strength 
from its moral resolve, and one way to ensure failure is to 
spread the message that you simply want to see the world 


bum. The point is not to see the world burn; to the con- 
trary, these discussions are bom out of a deep and pas- 
sionate love for wild nature and a disdain with the mas- 
sive degradation that it has suffered. We humans are 
bound to make mistakes at some time or another, but 
keeping this core ethical imperative in mind will at the 
very least ensure that those kinds of mistakes won’t be 
the norm of the anti-industrial reaction. 

This mostly addresses the other three kinds of technol- 
ogies mentioned above. Other aspects particular to one or 
more of them will be addressed in later sections — for in- 
stance, section VI.C below will address many problems 
particular to disease centers. 

But I would like to point out that, once again, the prob- 
lems associated with these technologies are at least as 
much an argument for collapse as they are an argument 
against it. For one thing, if their power is so devastating, 
then the continued existence of industrial society does 
nothing to change the inherent instability their very exist- 
ence continues to cause. Recall, once again, that a tech- 
nology can be used for bad just as surely as it can be used 
for good. And giving only a certain class of individuals 
the power to manage that technology is far from an ade- 
quate solution; indeed, history shows us that this merely 
sets the stage for a more terrible future disaster, one where 
the primary victims of the disaster have been disenfran- 
chised of any significant power to resist. 

Furthermore, the longer industry carries on, the more 
powerful and dangerous the technologies become. By 
waiting, we only put ourselves in a worse situation and, 
given the normalcy of collapse, likely push off a smaller 
disaster now for a much greater disaster later. Even now 
the technologies in question are mind-boggling. Some 
physics experiments, for instance, have an infinitesimal 
chance, but a chance nonetheless, of creating a black hole 
that could consume the universe. Now, you do not need 
to worry about this at all. The chance is really, really, 
small — less likely than every flying plane crashing in the 
same spot at this very moment — and in fact some other 
highly speculative theories suggest that the black holes 
would be innocuous. The point is simply that already we 
are at a technical level where talk about these things 
doesn’t make one batshit crazy. Imagine the power of fu- 
ture technologies, and the consequences they could hold. 

Finally, remember that even in the absence of full- 
blown collapse, some failures are inevitable. Disease cen- 
ters, as has been mentioned, do not prevent error that 
could easily devolve into catastrophe. As technologies get 
more powerful, the presence of such errors becomes ever 
more serious. 
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B. Population 

Conservation’s great elephant in the room has always 
been population. There seems no good way to address the 
problem, and any civilized solution, with the possible ex- 
ception of a market-based one, would rub up against basic 
civil liberties. 

Furthermore, there is large-scale denial regarding the 
actual issues, even more so than the denial surrounding 
climate change. Many are convinced that population isn’t 
even an issue, and even the most basic of Malthus’ calcu- 
lations — which are definitively true — have been rejected 
or ignored as doomsdaying. This is in part because of how 
violently the issues of population clash with prevailing 
progressivist values. But it is also because of the strategi- 
cally abhorrent campaign against population that took 
place in the 70s. The primary campaigners utilized “cri- 
sis” rhetoric that comes so easily with discussions about 
population, and they dreamed up fantastical scenarios that 
they had only marginal evidence for. This motivated a 
huge discussion in the short term, but in the long term the 
strategy was incredibly harmful, for when the fantastical 
scenarios failed to actualize, the “doomsdayer nitwit” ste- 
reotype became even more entrenched than before. 

But population is a problem, and it is directly impli- 
cated in nearly every major environmental problem. The 
same goes for a subset of the population problem, namely, 
immigration. Still, I do not think that wildists should at- 
tempt to address the population problem. 

First, any attempt to manage population will require 
technical infrastructure that we clearly don’t want to pre- 
serve. 

Second, other attempts to deal with the population 
problem that do not require technical management would 
amount to mass murder. And not only would that be com- 
pletely and utterly unethical, it would also hold people di- 
rectly responsible for issues that they probably have only 
a marginal importance in creating. Although the relation- 
ship between demography and technical development is 
complex, a third world family with many children is 
clearly less of an issue than a technician helping develop 
agricultural techniques with biotechnology. 

Third, although, again, the relationship between popu- 
lation and technology is not a one-to-one relationship, 
technology is the only way a land’s carrying capacity can 
be improved, so it greatly exacerbates the population 
problem. Addressing the technology problem, then, is 
sufficient. 

But even if we only focus on the technology problem, 
there is an argument against collapse that goes like this: 


If technology is the only thing capable of sustaining such 
a large population, then by arguing for the collapse of that 
technology, you are also arguing for the deaths of billions 
of people. 

Though there are some problems with the argument, 
for the most part it offers one of the strongest challenges 
to wildist politics, if it is not the strongest challenge. In 
fact, of the various arguments considered here, only three 
stand out to me as worth putting a great deal of thought 
into: the problem of technologies mentioned above, the 
reality of human fallibility (see section VII.C), and this 
problem of population. And though I will attempt to ad- 
dress the problem by situating it in real-life circum- 
stances, a little voice in the back of my mind always sug- 
gests that I am merely covering up a rather simple prob- 
lem with layers of unnecessary complexity — like the 
postmodernists do when they “complexify reductionist 
science.” Still, I think there are some important caveats to 
the simple equation of “human population minus technol- 
ogy equals mass death,” and only after they have been 
considered can we regard it a good faith argument. 

First, conservationists are not alone in being at a loss 
regarding the problem of population. Studies in moral 
psychology indicate that every living human has trouble 
moralizing about large populations of people — perhaps 
even an inability to. As Churchland (201 1) put it, “no one 
has the slightest idea how to compare the mild headache 
of five million against the broken legs of two, or the needs 
of one’s own two children against the needs of a hundred 
unrelated brain-damaged children in Serbia.” 

The psychologist Paul Slovic (2007) has a famous ex- 
periment in this area of population ethics in which he told 
volunteers about a starving girl, measured their willing- 
ness to donate, and then told the same story to another 
group but with the added detail that millions of others 
were also starving. The second group gave around half as 
much money as the first. In fact, Slovic found that even 
adding just one more person would begin that process of 
“psychic numbing.” 

How, then, have we overcome or attempted to over- 
come this process in the past? A good place to look is the 
history and ethics of war, to which the above findings are 
obviously relevant. Ethics of war is also particularly rel- 
evant to wildist politics because a revolution is essentially 
an act of war: it is a collective act of violence meant to 
force a political goal, and historically, even in the so- 
called “peaceful revolutions,” revolution has resulted in 
the death of many people. 
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Unfortunately, the ethics of war is a field in tumult 
(McMahan, 2012). The dominant responses are paci- 
fism — an obviously unworkable response, and an espe- 
cially civilized one — and “just war theory,” but not only 
has the latter been challenged in significant ways, it is 
facing many problems with the asymmetric dynamics of 
warfare instigated by new technical innovations, dynam- 
ics that wildists will clearly have to operate under. Fur- 
thermore, it is a largely Christian philosophy, so it is not 
applicable to wildism insofar as it has a progressivist bias. 
But perhaps we can at least salvage some thinking that 
has been done on particular issues. 

For instance, warfare is traditionally conceived as a 
conflict between two classes of actors. In the wildist case, 
the war would primarily be between industrial technology 
and conservationists, which necessarily implicates tech- 
nicians, states, and other actors involved in sustaining or 
protecting technical development. But in warfare, even if 
there are two primary classes in conflict, those uninter- 
ested or uninvolved in the conflict will necessarily pay a 
price. Traditionally this class is usually composed of ci- 
vilians. In the wildist case, the question of population falls 
under a similar ethical banner. 

Some of the provisions in a just war include the need 
for a clear goal, some kind of public declaration, the need 
to maintain a proportional response to the threat, and the 
general imperative to only attack those defined as com- 
batants. Wildists clearly fulfill two of the requirements: 
their defined goal is the disruption of industrial society 
beyond repair; and they have publicly announced the be- 
ginnings of anti-industrial reaction. The question of pro- 
portionality is still pressing, and particularly difficult 
given the above findings in moral psychology, and the di- 
vide between “combatants” and “non-combatants” is ob- 
scured by both the particulars of the wildist ideology and 
the even more relevant turmoil caused by new technical 
conditions. In fact, the divide is one of the most pressing 
questions in the ethics of war today: whereas only about 
10%-15% of those who died at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century were civilians, about 50% of the deaths in 
WWII were civilians, and by the end of 2000 about 75% 
were (See, In an ethical war, whom can you fight?). 

One way to address both of these questions has been 
the “doctrine of double effect,” which states that so long 
as the object of attack is a legitimate one, non-combatant 
casualties are or can be considered justified. For instance, 
bombing an enemy military base is justified even if it 
means some civilians in surrounding areas suffer or die. 
There have been some challenges to the doctrine of dou- 
ble effect, and I do not necessarily suggest it, but there are 


few alternatives, and this speaks to the complexity of the 
issue before it speaks to the blanket immorality of it. 

Two other issues must be considered. First, wildist 
morality is different from the various progressivist moral- 
ities, whether they be humanist, Christian, or nationalist 
ones. In particular, wildists place importance on the con- 
cept of relations , which is in some ways akin to the moral 
hierarchy set up by nationalist ethics, or the idea that pro- 
tecting national citizens is more important than protecting 
civilians in other nations. Furthermore, discussions of 
proportionality will undoubtedly lead to different conclu- 
sions if the people discussing them are humanists rather 
than wildists. 

Secondly, wildists will neither have enough power to 
carry out their reaction alone nor will they see events 
from a big-picture perspective, bound as they are to their 
own points of view. This is related to the difference noted 
above between a revolutionary politic and a terroristic 
one. Perhaps the critique being considered would be more 
relevant if terroristic strategies worked (which is a differ- 
ent question than whether terroristic tactics work). If 
wildists could as a definitive group carry out the actions 
necessary to disrupt industrial society beyond repair, then 
there is some argument that they would be directly re- 
sponsible for the consequences. But wildists, embarking 
on an anti-industrial reaction, that is, a revolutionary ef- 
fort, will have a more indirect impact, and their effort nec- 
essarily derives power from others. This is a good thing, 
since it is a hard practical limit on the amount of damage 
any one misguided individual or group could do. But it 
also means that in the context of on-the-ground action, 
there will be no one-to-one correlation between specific 
actions and their effects. 

Now that all of that has been said, I must admit that I 
cannot properly respond to the problem of population, 
and I sincerely doubt that anyone, wildists and non- wild- 
ists alike, will be able to fare much better. In fact, a com- 
mon response to our problems from the technician class 
is space travel. Outlandish as it sounds, astronomers like 
Martin Rees (2003), capitalists like Elon Musk 
(Anderson), and many others have strongly encouraged 
developing space travel technologies because they will 
allow the progressive project to continue if we screw up 
our time here on earth. But let that sink in. How many 
people do you think will make it onto those space ships? 

Still, even though no response will be adequate, I con- 
sider a proper treatment of the ethics of revolution to be a 
pressing concern for wildists. This is such a comprehen- 
sive topic that another essay would be required, and, 
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worry not, it is coming. For now, though, some ground 
rules are fairly obvious. 

First, indiscriminate violence is morally abhorrent, un- 
necessary, and, even apart from all that, strategically un- 
sound. People — correctly — would not support a revolu- 
tionary effort that shows no concern for them. As a result, 
all wildist efforts should be specific and targeted, and in 
all possible cases should incite tension between the pop- 
ulace and industry or its protectors rather than the popu- 
lace and conservationists. 

Second, I again accent the importance of proper inter- 
action with the tactical spectrum. Wildist efforts should 
primarily be concerned with building, linking, and radi- 
calizing the spectrum. Although some direct involvement 
with monkeywrenching is logically necessary for some 
factions, the public face of the party should focus its effort 
on strengthening the bonds between moderate and radical 
elements, calling attention to the conditions of technical 
domination, and other such things. 

Third, wildists are not trying to solve the problem of 
population; they are responding to the problem of indus- 
trial technology. This should incessantly be made clear. 

Fourth, wildists should be required to give thoughtful 
attention to the problems noted here. Once again, the core 
ethical concern for wild nature should be primary, and 
emphasis should be placed on strict separation from those 
who just want to see the world bum. This is especially 
important given the disillusionment of various excluded 
classes and the pseudo-politic of many in those classes 
often expressing itself in the slogan “fuck everything.” 
“Civilization” is a term all-encompassing enough to take 
the place of “everything” in that slogan. Of course, these 
disillusioned elements are an important part of a revolu- 
tion, but by no means should define it, and certainly 
should not be a part of party leadership. 

C. Hospitals and Medicine 

Medicine is the end-all, be-all argument of industrial 
society. I deal with this extensively in “The Foundations 
of Wildist Ethics,” where I argue that while the normative 
science of wildists is conservation, the normative science 
of humanists is clearly the modem field of medicine. 
Whereas conservation concerns itself with nature and 
wildness, medicine concerns itself with health and well- 
being. In certain formulations these medical concerns are 
an ineradicable and necessary part of the human condi- 
tion: we humans are concerned with those we love and 
are of course concerned with our survival, so we hope to 
mitigate the troubles inflaming those concerns or even to 


annihilate the obstacles inherent in our existence by heal- 
ing our sick. The problem, then, isn’t medicine per se. 

But modern medicine and civilized medicine more 
broadly has gone beyond this base concern, and pervasive 
in its ethics journals and its practice is the idea of pro- 
gress — of improving human well-being by modifying na- 
ture accordingly. For instance, the editor for the Journal 
of Medical Ethics, when asked about designer babies, has 
said he supports it because we have a moral obligation to 
create “ethically better children” (Alleyne, 2012). 

Indeed, in the realm of ideas, the great test of the con- 
servationist challenge is whether or not it can successfully 
pave the way for its challenge to modem industrial med- 
icine. Biotechnology is argued for on the basis that it im- 
proves human well-being, and for the great advances it 
will offer to medicine and agriculture. In fact, with the 
deterioration of soil caused by industrial agriculture, bio- 
technology is about the only viable civilized solution; and 
with the advent of anti-microbial resistance, biotechnol- 
ogy will be the only thing to save practical medicine. In- 
dustry as a whole has greatly improved human ability to 
fight disease (DeBold & Friedman, 2015) and undoubt- 
edly the collapse of industry will return to many people’s 
daily life the constant fight with disease that pre-indus- 
trial peoples, though to a lesser extent primitive peoples, 
faced. 

But more than any other argument employed by po- 
lemicists for industry, industrial medicine embodies the 
core reasons for conservationist revolt. One reason is ob- 
viously its progressivism. But its internal logic is also the 
same. 

Consider, for instance, the fact that most diseases are 
exacerbated by civilization. As one article put it, “. . .a de- 
veloping model of infectious diseases — AIDS, Ebola, 
West Nile, SARS, Lyme disease — [reveals that they] 
don’t just happen. They are a result of things people do to 
nature.” It goes on to explain, “Sixty percent of emerging 
infectious diseases that affect humans are zoonotic — they 
originate in animals. And more than two-thirds of those 
originate in wildlife” (Robbins, 2012). The famed science 
and nature writer David Quammen (2014; 2012) released 
a book about the very issue not too long ago entitled Spill- 
over, a follow up of some of the same issues brought up 
in his book on Ebola. In fact, the ideas are gaining so 
much steam that a revisionist faction of the movement has 
formed called conservation medicine, which is, as is to be 
expected, more medicine than conservation. 

And this is not just relevant to industrial civilization. 
The onset of agriculture, for instance, brought massive 
waves of disease that only later began to be quelled 
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through management, cities, states, and so forth — 
quelled, that is, by civilization (Diamond, 1999). This 
isn’t to say that primitive peoples did not suffer from dis- 
eases, but civilization did make things worse, and doesn’t 
suffer from the consequences of its actions only because 
of a constant fight against the microbial barbarian hordes 
smashing against its walls. Quammen (1981), again, ex- 
plains the consequences of civilized practices without 
these walls: 

Clear the vegetation from the brink of a jungle wa- 
terhole, move in with tents and cattle and Jeeps, 
and the Anopheles gambiae, not normally native 
there, will arrive within a month, bringing malaria. 
Cut the tall timber from five acres of rainforest, and 
species of infectious Aedes — which would other- 
wise live out their lives in the high forest canopy, 
passing yellow fever between monkeys — will liter- 
ally fall on you, and begin biting before your chain- 
saw has cooled. Nurturing not only more species of 
snake and bird than anywhere on earth, but also 
more forms of disease-causing microbe, and more 
mosquitoes to carry them, tropical forests are elab- 
orately booby-trapped against disruption. 

The native forests peoples gradually acquired some 
immunity to these diseases, and their nondisruptive 
hunting -and- gathering economies minimized their 
exposure to mosquitoes that favored the canopy or 
disturbed ground. Meanwhile the occasional white 
interlopers, the agents of empire, remained vulner- 
able. West Africa in high colonial days became 
known as “the white man ’s grave. ” 

In fact, most hunter/gatherers are neither struck by de- 
generative disorders or diseases to the degree industrial 
humans are, nor are they struck by many now-prominent 
mental health issues. One article explains, “There is in- 
creasing evidence that the resulting mismatch fosters 
‘diseases of civilization’ that together cause 75 percent of 
all deaths in Western nations, but that are rare among per- 
sons whose lifeways reflect those of our preagricultural 
ancestors” (Eaton, Konner, & Shostak, 1988). 

But of course this is not sufficient as a challenge to 
industry. As the field of conservation medicine has 
shown, merely pointing out that civilization exacerbates 
the problem of disease will only motivate progressivists 
to improve civilization. Instead, the process of progress 
itself has to be delegitimized. 


I explain, for instance, in “The Foundations of Wildist 
Ethics” that because artificial intervention of natural pro- 
cesses through civilized technics is so greatly misaligned 
with those natural processes, civilized institutions and 
management schemes must then “fill in the gaps” to pre- 
serve its edifices. This is why, left to its own devices, ar- 
tifice crumbles, and why civilized institutions like the po- 
lice, surveillance systems, and industrial medicine are 
necessary to preserve the civilized way of life. I give the 
humorous example of pooping: a hunter/gatherer poops 
and it is dealt with naturally; a toilet, however, requires 
division of labor, infrastructure, police forces to protect 
that infrastructure at a certain level of complexity, etc. A 
civilization is this process magnified a thousandfold. 

The most potent challenge to this is the value of wild- 
ness. For instance, in the case of human health, civilized 
institutions cause problems that through progress can 
only be quelled through artificial means: further modifi- 
cation of human bodies, the creation of artificial desires, 
etc. Of course, “artifice” does not make one impure, and 
no person would suggest the ridiculous idea that things 
need be totally natural. But if the domination of artifice is 
called into question and value is placed on less human and 
technical control, or more wildness, then no civilized so- 
lution can be proposed and maintain itself as legitimate. 

Note the distinction between this approach and the one 
of many other anti-industrialists. The latter group some- 
times explains that the same process of progress is what 
has historically lead to collapse, since, as Tainter points 
out, at some point the artificial energy required to main- 
tain civilized institutions reaches the point of diminishing 
returns. Because civilization is nothing but a big bubble 
of artifice, when it pops all the consequences from which 
it is able to shield its constituents when it is strong come 
flooding in. Thus, in the case of disease we may be solv- 
ing some problems now, but we court larger disaster later, 
as many have pointed out may be the case with anti-mi- 
crobial resistance (World Health Organization, 2014). 

Of course this is true, and it should be pointed out. But 
because it doesn’t get to the actual root of the problem 
(i.e., progress) it is susceptible to being derailed by dis- 
cussions like whether or not collapse is inevitable, for if 
it is not then we need not worry about the bubble popping. 
Instead, in discussions about medical technology, we 
should challenge the most precious values used to justify 
it, and we should not argue that medicine will or may, in 
the long run, betray its own values. Those aren’t our val- 
ues anyway. 
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D. Human Nature 

As with the case of the negative consequences related 
to the collapse of industrial medicine, the negative conse- 
quences related to freed human nature are, rather than be- 
ing a challenge to collapse, an exercise in coming to terms 
with the wildist morality and its own challenge to pro- 
gressivism. 

These negative (or “negative”) aspects of human na- 
ture are indeed a challenge to our current way of thinking. 
These include an astounding level of violence, infanti- 
cide, prejudice and xenophobia, cannibalism, natural pro- 
pensities toward psychopathy and criminal behavior (in 
some), and sexual dynamics out of line with in vogue 
feminist politics. 

I have for the most part addressed these concerns al- 
ready in “The Foundations of Wildist Ethics,” pp. 38-40. 
I strongly recommend that readers grab the first issue of 
Hunter/Gatherer and check it out. I wish only to remind 
skeptics that wildists do not wish to enforce a vision of 
human nature — such a thing would contradict the essence 
of our politics. Rather, the idea is that scientific investi- 
gation, particularly through sociobiology, has revealed 
and is revealing what human behaviors will flourish when 
the artificial restraints are loosened, the shackles of indus- 
try broken. It is akin to an ecosystem rebounding when 
industrial impact is lessened. Of course this means pretty 
things like, in some ecosystems, greenery and perhaps 
some cute animals. But it also means things that will eat 
you and being more naked before the power of natural 
disasters. The same can be expected for human nature: 
when it is allowed to flourish, we will see both coopera- 
tion and violence, the fluffy creatures and the vicious 
bears. The whole point of wildism is coming to terms with 
this complex reality that inspires awe, love, and ambiva- 
lence alike. Perhaps, we even say, the bears of human na- 
ture are needed. 

VI L Alleged Discrepancies 

A. Determinism, Free Will, and Radical Politics 

It was said long ago that politics is the art of the 
possible. That does not suppress our initiative: 
since we do not know the future, we have only, after 
carefully weighing everything, to push in our direc- 
tion. But that reminds us of the gravity of politics; 
it obliges us, instead of simply forcing our will, to 
take a look hard among the facts for the shape they 
should take. 

— Merleau-Ponty 


Some claim that the wildist politic betrays its commit- 
ment to determinist materialism. I’ve already partially 
dealt with this problem in “Foundations,” pp. 10-11, but 
some things ought to be said specifically in relation to an 
anti-industrial reaction. 

First, if determinism invalidates a radical political ef- 
fort, it invalidates doing anything. The argument is well- 
known in philosophy as “the lazy argument.” But any 
such argument creates several paradoxes. For instance, 
perhaps it was determined for you to become lazy, or per- 
haps your actions are part of the chain of causality that 
will create the world you want to see — which is perhaps 
why you even want to see that world. 

These paradoxes are part of the reason I tentatively es- 
pouse a compatibilist notion of free will and regard dis- 
posing of the free will concept as irresponsible. At least 
as long as we are humans unmodified by technics, free 
will must remain with us. We can’t truly get rid of it any- 
way, and even if we could we would be getting rid of a 
motivator and even a rational tool that has no better re- 
placement. 

Second, “free will” as such can, in fact, be a rational 
tool. To a large degree, humans feel motivated to embark 
on certain actions because they believe them to be possi- 
ble, and, in contrast to the lazy argument, are likely to 
embark on them even, and perhaps especially, when they 
are inevitable. Note that the communists, for instance, ar- 
gued for revolution even though Marx believed the tran- 
sition from agrarian to capitalist to communist societies 
to be an inevitable process. And we’ve all heard our 
friends resist investing in a project because they believed 
it to be impossible. Free will, then, and its collective in- 
carnation as political effort, can properly be conceived of 
as a “prediction of what is inevitable.” 

We noted in section V. A that collapse is almost cer- 
tainly inevitable in the long-term and likely inevitable in 
the short term (that is, before the end of the next century). 
We also know from history that many collapses or revo- 
lutions were due at least partially to human behavior, es- 
pecially those of the revolutionaries. World War I, for in- 
stance, was ignited by a single assassination (even if the 
surrounding conditions provided the kindling). Thus, the 
wildist argument for an anti-industrial reaction can be 
seen as a prediction that a revolutionary effort plus a con- 
vergence of external, non-human forces will lead to col- 
lapse. 

That said, I do not advocate rhetoric of inevitability. 
The lazy argument still sometimes holds sway, and I do 
not want people to avoid engaging in a reaction because 
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they will believe it will happen without them. This is be- 
cause, among other reasons, there is still some chance that 
determinism is wrong. And in any case, such rhetoric 
would turn discussions into an endless argument about 
unknowable empirical facts when discussion of morality 
is far more relevant. Again, the problem with the former 
(the facts are unknowable) is the exact reason we have the 
useful fiction of free will. It is best to focus on what kind 
of world is desirable and whether some movement toward 
that world is possible. 

This is even truer when we consider that, even if it 
were shown that the conquest of industry is inevitable, I 
(and surely some others) do not know if I could engage 
with it in a normal way. Of course, my interaction would 
be different than it is now, and I’m not sure if any move- 
ment would be possible in those circumstances. But be- 
cause I so thoroughly disdain industry’s destruction of 
wild nature, and because I so thoroughly love the wilder- 
ness, I cannot see myself ever espousing the world that is, 
simply because its victory is inevitable. I would, in other 
words, feel compelled to fight a losing fight, especially 
when the alternative would be so wretched. Perhaps this 
is my fate, and I am open to the likely possibility that 
many others do not share my convictions. But as it stands, 
I cannot find inevitability to be as relevant to the discus- 
sion as morality, and will continue to base my political 
endeavors primarily on what I feel I ought to do rather 
than what I think will be. 

B. The Charge of Progressivism 

Another “betrayal of your own beliefs” argument 
against wildism seems particularly strong, pointing out 
that wildists are incredibly critical of abstract blueprints, 
yet fail to apply the same critique to their reactionary pro- 
gram. Therefore, wildists are actually progressive. 

This argument has several problems. First, it misun- 
derstands the technical meaning of “progressivism,” 
which when completely distilled is only a normative 
claim that civilized modification of nature is good. Of 
course, there are associated beliefs that grant power to 
this claim, but most of them have fallen by the wayside. 
Still, the twenty-first century version of the mythology 
remains legitimate in many people’s eyes because one as- 
sociated belief has not fallen by the wayside: the belief 
that humans can control the direction of progress. 

A huge part of the wildist critique of progress consists 
of debunking this associated belief. No individual or 
group directs technical development (the backbone of 
civilizational development) nor can they. Furthermore, 
any effort to implement abstract blueprints on a society 


will inevitably fail. One can’t dream up a society on paper 
and then try to make it work in the real world success- 
fully. The arguments supporting these conclusions can be 
found in “Foundations,” pp. 22-27. 

They don’t really apply to the idea of an anti-industrial 
reaction. For one thing, disrupting industry beyond repair 
is not equivalent to dreaming up the particulars of a soci- 
ety and then trying to make them so, as communists do, 
for instance. For another, the wildist reaction doesn’t re- 
quire maintaining control over nature, and is indeed the 
complete opposite. In other words, the critique of pro- 
gress would only apply if we were trying to force every- 
one to be hunter/gatherers. 

But the reason the critique of progress is true is be- 
cause humans don’t understand nature, “the world not 
made or controlled by them or their technical systems,” 
to any degree necessary to direct progress, and they are 
not nearly powerful enough to do so in the context of a 
complex system l ik e a society, which is far more suscep- 
tible to infrastructural factors like geography and demog- 
raphy. For instance, the reason industrial medicine quali- 
fies as progress is because it requires a constant fight 
against disease, a battle that we have to always modify 
because the other side is always changing. This is why we 
are now taken aback by the problem of anti-microbial re- 
sistance. Of course, progress, the civilized modification 
of nature, still happens, but it is not wholly or even to a 
large degree controlled by human reason. 

Still, some reasons why this is so do apply to the wild- 
ist political effort, but rather than not applying those real- 
ities to our reaction, we’ve given them a great deal of 
thought. For instance, we recognize that a small group at- 
tempting to make a definable large change will ultimately 
only achieve that change because of added factors that are 
outside of their control. Thus, we must pay attention to 
economics and technical innovations and a host of other 
fields. We must also look closely at historical revolution- 
ary or radical political efforts to see what circumstances 
led to change, so that we can try to discern general prin- 
ciples that seem to apply to each of them. None of this 
comes with the hubristic or ignorant assumption that we 
have the power to achieve what we want alone. 

C. The Threat of Human Folly 

Back when I was running The Wildernist, a student 
conservation magazine, I had the privilege of publishing 
an interview between Professor David Skrbina, who 
teaches a philosophy of technology class at the University 
of Michigan, and Dave Foreman, one of the founders of 
Earth First! In it, Foreman, an avid anti-industrialist with 
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beliefs very similar to wildists, explained why he didn’t 
support revolution. It’s worth quoting a large excerpt 
here: 

Foreman: My fear is that revolutionaries 
nearly always become that which they revolt 
against. It doesn 7 turn out that good. I have a low 
opinion of human beings. I don 7 think they are ca- 
pable of revolution. I think the most successful rev- 
olution that was really limited in scope was the 
American revolution, but even it has been fairly 
subverted by corporations and that type of thing. 

Skrbina: Ok, but the technological system is 
different. You ’re not trying to take power, you 
simply want to bring it crashing down. And then 
whoever survives will continue again as hunter- 
gatherers. 

Foreman: The thing I see is that nobody “re- 
volted” against the Soviet system, but it collapsed 
because of its own internal contradictions. In many 
ways, the Soviet and western systems are based on 
industrialism and exploitation, and so it is just that 
the Soviets were more inefficient and incompetent, 
so they crashed first. 

Skrbina: Is it fair to say you would support in- 
dustrial collapse? Would you see that as a possible 
outcome ? 

Foreman: I think industrial collapse is going 
to happen. In the long term it is a positive thing. 
And then since it is inevitable, it is probably better 
for it to happen sooner rather than later. 

Skrbina: So shouldn ’tyou take some proactive 
action, to help it happen sooner rather than later? 

Foreman: If you try to do that, might you not 
mess things up? I just don 7 trust us to be able to 
adequately do it. My misanthropy — my atheistic 
Calvinism — prevents me from thinking that any 
group of people, no matter how well meaning, how 
intelligent, how ethical, are capable of solving 
these overwhelming institutional problems of mass 
civilization. 

Skrbina: So you ’re saying that the task is 
simply beyond our ability, and therefore we should 
not focus on it because we have no practical possi- 
bility of being an effective contributor to that — is 
that basically it? Instead we should focus 
on... what? 


Foreman: My point is the system is going to 
come down, one way or another way, on its own. 

My task is keeping all the building blocks of future 
evolution that we can. 

Apart from the population question, Foreman’s cri- 
tique is the only one that gets me questioning this whole 
business of revolution. In fact, I whole-heartedly agree 
with his assessment that the American Revolution was the 
only one deserving of at least some praise, and my poli- 
tics are deeply affected by the ideas that spurred it on. 
And as should be clear to anyone who has read both the 
Federalist Papers and my own writings, I have tried to 
integrate much of their wisdom into my political endeav- 
ors. 

By far the most important piece of wisdom is the 
American revolutionaries’ intense awareness of human 
nature, particularly the bad parts of it. Unfortunately, talk 
of human nature has gone out of vogue, so you don’t see 
much of it in the political sphere anymore, but thankfully 
some of the more thoughtful wings of the conservative 
movement have brought it to the fore again, the Darwin- 
ian factions integrating recent findings in sociobiology, 
like wildists do. Regardless, ideas about human nature are 
important because, as Horowitz (2010) put it, “At the core 
of every political theory of a comprehensive character 
there is a theory of human nature.” 

Because of the American revolutionaries’ willingness 
to recognize human folly, they produced men such as 
John Adams, who believed that both Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton were unfit to be politicians be- 
cause their souls were so poisoned with ambition. Known 
for his cantankerousness and his biting insults, he specif- 
ically said about Hamilton that his projects “all arose 
from a superabundance of secretions which he could not 
find whores enough to draw off!” Perhaps not coinci- 
dentally, I can think of at least two individuals closely as- 
sociated with The Wildist Institute who could easily be 
incarnations of Adam’s difficult personality. And good 
thing, too. 

The ideas floating around during the American Revo- 
lution also produced some of the most ingenious political 
innovations yet to show up, including the system of 
checks and balances, the US Constitution and the whole 
system for modifying it, and, at least in its original form, 
a federalist method of unifying states with widely diverg- 
ing interests. Comparable are the wildist ideas of hard 
material limits on human technical endeavors. For in- 
stance, the whole reason our political project aims to end 
the industrial system is because, rather than placing naive 
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faith in human capacity for self-restraint, it puts a hard 
limit on the damage to wild nature actually possible. It is 
for a similar reason that we advocate the hunter/gatherer 
way of life as a moral ideal. 

I also think constantly about the possible repercussions 
of revolution. In fact, my name, John Jacobi, comes from 
this very contemplation. When I was active in anarchist 
politics, I followed the normal convention of using a 
pseudonym, at least around my political associates. At 
first, being young, I was not too concerned with the im- 
plications of radical political efforts, and I picked a rather 
innocuous name with no deep meaning. I was also very 
much the same flippant person I warned against earlier — 
calling for revolution without truly knowing what it 
meant, espousing a pseudo-politic that was more about 
lashing out at a world I knew was at the root of my un- 
ease, but fundamentally ignorant about why, exactly, that 
was. But halfway through my time with the anarchists, I 
became more politically astute, or at least became aware 
again of the political astuteness I had lost in my juvenile 
fervor. I read about life in places shaken with political 
turmoil, watched films about revolutionary efforts gone 
wrong, cried late at night while reading memoirs of a 
young revolutionist who recounted some terrible acts she 
had committed in the heat of a revolutionary effort. 

Out of this study, the French Revolution always stood 
out to me as particularly wretched. The Jacobins, the Ter- 
ror, the young flippant man named Robespierre. So I 
changed my name to Jacobi, avoiding the fuller Jacobin 
both because it didn’t sound as nice and because a radical 
communist magazine by the same name had begun to pick 
up steam, and I didn’t want to be associated with them. 
Still, it was close enough, and even now when I get asked 
about my name I am forced to reconcile my political im- 
perative for revolution with the very real possibility that 
it might go wrong. Constantly I have to ask myself if the 
potential consequences are worth the risk. 

As it stands, I believe they are. Recall earlier that peo- 
ple believe and are motivated by the silliest ideologies — 
talk of icemen or Thetans or parting the Red Sea. And 
with the growing numbers of excluded and bored classes, 
surely such an ideology could easily ignite their passions 
and bring about political turmoil. I’ve always contended 
that that part of revolution was the easiest anyway. Yet 
here I stand in the company of several others who place 
importance on truth , prudence , and thoughtful radical- 
ism. The culture is one concerned with actually dealing 
with the issues and addressing them in such a way that 
would not betray our own moral compasses, even if this 
means a slower start and even, potentially, a less effective 


end. Should this culture change at any point, I would not 
hesitate to leave, but at least so long as it is maintained, I 
do have a tentative faith that revolution is possible with- 
out too terrible an outcome. 

Still, I am aware that even the most guarded effort is 
either doomed to fail or must let down its guard a bit for 
a chance at success. And I am aware that even the most 
self-restrained person now could easily become a tyrant 
later. Here I sympathize with Foreman and his skepticism 
of revolution. 

I nevertheless engage in my current political efforts 
because they seem better than the alternatives. As I’ve 
said before, choosing to do nothing about the continued 
development of the industrial technical apparatus is, in 
fact, a choice, and the possible futures I see for an unchal- 
lenged technical system are far worse than those I can im- 
agine in one where it at least faces major obstacles on its 
path toward “progress.” My only real response, then, is to 
again encourage thoughtfulness on the part of the reac- 
tionary. Think about your actions, determine for yourself 
if you think the effort is worth it, and do not ever exclude 
your own evil tendencies from your critique. 

D. The Charge of Humanism 

Another argument suggesting that wildism betrays its 
own values says that revolution is a political imperative 
created only by humanist ethics and a concern for all of 
humanity. I assume that the suggested alternatives, which 
ostensibly care more for the individual and his relations, 
are along the lines of escape into the forest or small-group 
action. For example, the anarcho-primitivist Kevin 
Tucker argues that revolution is a civilized project and 
that anarcho-primitivists must engage in “primal war,” 
which is revolt similar to the kind indigenous people en- 
gaged in during the colonial era. 

Of course, the suggested alternatives are impotent. 
Tucker, for instance, has no substantial argument against 
revolution, and there’s a reason all the indigenous efforts 
failed. Furthermore, he seems to advocate a terroristic 
strategy against industrial society, thinking that individu- 
als are super-empowered enough that small-scale revolt 
would be sufficient to lead directly to the collapse of in- 
dustrial society. In particular, he has advocated attacking 
the electric grid in his anarchist zine, Species Traitor. 
However, we have already reviewed the weaknesses of 
the terroristic strategy, even apart from the inherent moral 
problems. Furthermore, even if the strategy were hypo- 
thetically feasible, the possibility of failure would come 
at too great a price. If some of his anarcho-primitivist fol- 
lowers decided to engage in this “primal war” and failed, 
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this would amount to nothing in terms of damage to in- 
dustry and would greatly exacerbate the tension between 
the public and anti-industrialists. It could even elicit a 
crackdown that decimates the movement. Of course, an- 
archists have a tendency to make this mistake, as is ap- 
parent from the history of their movement in the early 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the precursor for mod- 
em terrorism. 

And anyway, to call for revolution does not come out 
of a concern for all of humanity (or, rather, equal ethical 
concern for all of humanity). As I point out in “Relations 
and the Moral Circle,” it is perfectly possible to justify 
large-scale action on the basis of simple logical reason- 
ing: I and my relations are affected; he and his relations 
are affected; they and their relations are affected; there- 
fore, we form a broad-based coalition for more effective 
political action. Of course, this is an abstracted dynamic, 
for not everyone revolts on the basis of a revolutionary 
ideology, even many who profess to. 

In reality, revolt has widely diverging causes, three of 
which I’ll note here. First, individuals who belong to an 
excluded class become dissatisfied with their condition 
and revolt under the name of the revolutionary ideology 
because it provides a means of justification for their un- 
rest and an explanation for their discontent. It does not 
matter whether or not changing circumstance, such as 
more comfortable conditions, would change their dissat- 
isfaction, because they do not have access to those condi- 
tions anyway. This is why the promise of changing con- 
ditions (such as the idea of the American Dream) or 
quelled conditions (such as through sports or video 
games) must be attacked wherever it is untrue, so that the 
oppressed classes feel their own oppression. Although, as 
Hoffer (2011) points out, there is a delicate balance to 
consider, since if oppressed classes feel too downtrodden 
they will fail to revolt. They must therefore be aware of 
their unease and their inability to quell it but they cannot 
feel doomed. 

Second, there is the member of an excluded class who 
may have a chance to escape into the elite position, but 
for whatever reason has a profound distaste for the elite 
way of life, its ideology, its domination. This individual 
revolts because of an actual belief in the revolutionary 
ideology and his moral conviction that the prevailing so- 
ciety is an illegitimate one. For instance, I am one of these 
individuals, capable as I am of rising from my early pov- 
erty in Alabama, given the opportunity to use college as 
a spring board, but unable to find the wherewithal to wade 
through the sludge of unethical and dreary conditions that 
define modem life. 


Third, there are the select few of the elite classes who 
are born into the better of social conditions but who find 
themselves dissatisfied. Often this is from boredom, at 
least as useful as oppression in motivating political ac- 
tion, and arguably more, but sometimes and crucially an 
elite revolutionary truly believes in the cause. Like the 
excluded rebel who feels revulsion at bourgeois manners, 
this individual cannot find satisfaction in an empty life 
and aids the effort “from above.” These elites are in many 
cases the reason revolutionary efforts succeed. 

Thus, rather than being a holy humanist cause, a revo- 
lution is a convergence of interests that strike upon a par- 
ticular historical moment properly captured and chan- 
neled by a revolutionary ideology. These interests are dis- 
parate and may in many cases have nothing to do with the 
ideology itself. What is important is that the prevailing 
ideas direct political effort toward a defined target in a 
manner that will bring about a fundamental change in the 
society in question. This has been the true character of 
every revolution. 

E. Duping the Masses ? 

The only truly serious attitude — serious because 
the danger of man ’s destruction by propaganda is 
serious, serious because no other attitude is truly 
responsible and serious — is to show people the ex- 
treme effectiveness of the weapon used against 
them, to rouse them to defend themselves by making 
them aware of their frailty and their vulnerability, 
instead of soothing them with the worst illusion, 
that of a security that neither man ’s nature nor the 
techniques of propaganda permit him to possess. It 
is merely convenient to realize that the side of free- 
dom and truth for man has not yet lost, but that it 
may well lose — and that in this game, propaganda 
is undoubtedly the most formidable power, acting 
only in one direction (toward the destruction of 
truth and freedom), no matter what the good inten- 
tions or the good will may be of those who manipu- 
late it. 

— Propaganda, Jacques Ellul 

When first flirting with the idea of an anti-industrial 
reaction, I heard a handful of critiques incessantly, but 
one that came up nearly always from other conservation- 
ists and anti-industrialists was that a revolution neces- 
sarily entails the nasty aspects of politics we, it is pre- 
sumed, oppose; that it necessarily involves lying to the 
masses to lead them or, rather, to exert power over them. 
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There are obviously some problems with this criti- 
cism. For one thing, as I’ve relentlessly made clear, wild- 
ists must make truth primary. There is a political impera- 
tive for this even apart from an a priori commitment that 
I am unwilling to let go of: when attempting to attain po- 
litical goals, the truth is nearly always a better starting po- 
sition. From there it is feasible that you may deceive, but 
at the very least it would make little sense to be espousing 
untruths in this text or any of the other public texts ex- 
plaining wildism, since they elucidate the ideology at the 
core of wildist efforts. Once again, I do not wish to be 
duped by others, but just as important, I do not wish to be 
duped by myself. 

Nevertheless, it is feasible and probably necessary to 
some extent to engage in untruths for the political goal 
itself. That is, wildists do not hope to spread an ideology 
and their goal is not to enlighten, except insofar as that 
task helps further the larger goal, which is, of course, dis- 
rupting industrial society beyond repair. And it is not nec- 
essary for all elements contributing to this effort to know 
what they are doing or why they are doing it. In fact, it is 
perfectly possible for completely ignorant elements to 
contribute greatly. 

To a degree I do not think this is a problem, or at least 
it is an inescapable reality. No man achieved anything by 
requiring anyone who engaged with him to be fully en- 
lightened before undertaking action. It is also simply im- 
possible to live in such a way. I am reminded of the ex- 
treme pacifists who regard walking on plants as a kind of 
violence, killing bugs a kind of murder. This approach to 
reality is anathema to wildism since it is disdainful of na- 
ture. Instead of imposing our abstract blueprints, then, we 
should situate ourselves fully in our material condition 
and proceed realistically from there. And realistically, 
some men are duller than others. 

That said, the goal is not to spread ignorance either, 
and where possible the truth should be favored. This 
should, so far as I can see, include the majority of our 
political work. Lies are not only morally questionable in 
many circumstances; they are also unsustainable politi- 
cally, and only beneficial when it comes to short term 
gains and the willingness to bum bridges or forsake the 
possibility of a future ally. 

Furthermore, as Ellul points out in the quote initiating 
this section, one of the most effective tools in the hands 
of wildists is spreading truth and making men aware of 
their condition. For instance, I have found that many in- 
dividuals are not concerned with biotechnology until they 
are reminded that the same technics designing baby faces 
can design baby minds. Only then do they become aware 


of its implications, and perhaps even motivated to do 
something about it. 

And since the wildist political effort aims at restoring 
the wildness of nature, this means that obscurity and false 
doctrine would in the long run hurt the cause. Consider 
the work of Martin Seligman (Abramson, Seligman, & 
Teasdale, 1978). The psychologist once ran experiments 
on what he called “learned helplessness,” placing rats and 
dogs in various conditions, some of which they were able 
to escape, some of which were beyond their control. Over 
time, those in the latter group would develop symptoms 
similar to depression and despair in human beings, and 
they would eventually give up attempting to change their 
situation, even when placed again in a situation that they 
could easily — and demonstrably — escape. The only way 
to take the animals out of the stupor was to repeatedly 
show them that it was again in their ability to have power 
over their conditions. But without the outside help, they 
would have continued to wallow in their despair. 

Many people do not believe revolution is possible, and 
a surprising number of people feel quite powerless to 
change anything. They do not vote, they respond to polit- 
ical problems only with irony and cynicism, and they 
avoid any earnest commitments as though it was their re- 
ligious duty. And of course this is somewhat justified, for 
industrial man does not have much power over his life. 
But he certainly has more power than he thinks, and in a 
time of turmoil he will have much more than that. In those 
times we must be Seligman, demonstrating to those who 
have learned to be helpless that they need not be helpless 
any longer. 

At one point in his text on propaganda, Ellul echoes 
the findings of Seligman, speaking of the man who sud- 
denly finds the propaganda machine around him crumble 
or for whatever reason lose its stronghold over him. “[A] 
terrible silence... suddenly surrounds him,” Ellul writes, 
“he who pennitted himself to be led, no longer knows 
where to go; and all around him he hears the violent 
clamor of other propagandas seeking to influence him. . .” 
Ellul then goes on to explain that the individual who loses 
propaganda that had since provided him such security 
will become “plunged into apathy [without any] way of 
getting out of it.” As a result, he either becomes absorbed 
into other propagandas which provide new security, or he 
“acquires a conviction of his [own] trustworthiness much 
more violent than before because for a while he has be- 
lieved in his worth.” 

There is, of course, the possibility that wildism will 
find itself becoming an alternative propaganda, at least 
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more than it enlightens man to become as Jacob, wres- 
tling with his stark material condition. In fact, that will 
almost certainly happen. But by ending the technical ap- 
paratus the very method of domination enabled by it be- 
comes impossible, so I again find myself unbothered by 
this dynamic as a reality, seeing the critique instead a use- 
ful reminder to, as I mentioned before, remain aware of 
the potential terribleness of revolution, and to guard 
against it where possible. 

That said, Ellul and many who agree with his critique 
argue that “technique” and “propaganda” can go “only in 
one direction.” But I think it is clear that this is untrue, 
and if taken seriously it reduces one to impotence just as 
surely as that absurd maxim, “you can’t use the master’s 
tools to take down the master’s house.” This is especially 
absurd when that is, in fact, exactly how you would take 
down the master’s house. Of course, Ellul himself came 
to this politically impotent conclusion. He was a pacifist 
and a Christian, so still a progressivist, and seemed un- 
comfortable with certain facts of reality, disdainful of 
them even. So he ended up advocating a non-violent rev- 
olution that he regarded as primarily spiritual, and he ad- 
mitted himself that he thought it to be impossible. I sup- 
pose that if someone actually does see truth in Ellul’s 
point of view, then he is justified into joining the man in 
such a conclusion. But as someone who does not see that 
truth, it seems a very sad thing. 

VUI. AS KETCH OF THE W ILD REACTION 

Undoubtedly, if modem tendencies have any ele- 
ments of permanency in them, a great deal of the 
activity of the future will be devoted to the end of a 
greater understanding of the universe. Humanity, 
or its descendants, may well be much more occu- 
pied with purely scientific research and much less 
with the necessity of satisfying primarily physiolog- 
ical and psychological needs than it is at present. 
This character may stamp the whole of future de- 
velopment, so that machinery will be organized not 
for production but for discovery. Indeed, the great 
necessity for production either of food or other ar- 
ticles of consumption will disappear rapidly with 
the progress of dehumanization... [But] we shall 
have very sane reactionaries at all periods warning 
us to remain in the natural and primitive state of 
humanity... 

— The World, the Flesh, and the Devil, J.D. Bernal 

The counter-arguments rebutted, it is time to now 
demonstrate tangibly what the wildist reaction might be. 


A more thorough treatment is due another time, but a 
sketch should be sufficient for now. 

Absolutely our first step should be forming a party ac- 
cepting any wildness-centered conservationists as mem- 
bers. This party would be a revolutionary one, and while 
its end goal, the disruption of industry beyond repair, 
should be explicit, its immediate goal should be accepting 
the role as the conscience of conservation. Time and time 
again I have written about two threats: the revisionists and 
the progressivists. The latter are no threat to conservation 
per se, but the former are a great one, and as time goes by 
their perversions threaten to break apart, distract, and al- 
together weaken the movement. Party members must 
work to delegitimize them in conservation organizations 
and other periphery groups, and they must do so through 
action more than words: accepting positions of leader- 
ship, positioning the narrative of wildness in front of the 
cameras when they are present, and so forth. Of course, 
our fight is not with the revisionists except insofar as this 
is a necessary step toward the reaction, so they should not 
be fought just because. Thus, so long as a wildness-cen- 
tered core is preserved and strong, they should simply be 
ignored. 

Otherwise, the party’s work is linking and building the 
tactical spectrum. Radicalizing will come later, since we 
first must make our case for revolution and spread it 
among periphery groups. The work cannot be one of an 
outsider pushing from outside, but an equal joining hands 
with another and coaxing him along, much like a boister- 
ous friend does with a shy one. For now, then, linking and 
building is key. This means members must be directly in- 
volved with organizations on all parts of the spectrum and 
fulfilling two roles. The first is establishing open commu- 
nication with organizations on other parts of the spec- 
trum; and the second is encouraging tangible work that 
benefits not only the organization in question, but also the 
work of others on lesser ends of the spectrum. For in- 
stance, litigation by a group hoping to preserve a specific 
species should be done in such a way to benefit the 
broader plan of wildlands conservation in the same area. 
Conversely, the group involved in the broader plan 
should be radical enough that any lesser acquiescence to 
its demands will aid species conservation. This is the 
same thing Earth First! did for the Sierra Club, its radi- 
calism allowing the Sierra Club to make more appropriate 
demands, except this tactic will be employed to all places 
on the spectrum. 

Building the spectrum will mostly mean instituting 
radical organizations. This must be done carefully, and on 
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the part of party members legally. Of course, illegal ac- 
tions are, once again, logically necessary, whether or not 
I condone them personally, but party members need not 
and should not be directly involved or knowledgeable of 
the specifics to link an organization suspected to be radi- 
cal to other, more moderate, organizations. This is espe- 
cially true in our first few years of work. 

Being rewilders, members should focus on action per- 
taining to the rewilding program proposed by the Nature 
Needs Half campaign and the Wildlands Network (see 
Foreman 2004). Where possible, we should prefer work 
aiding this effort by, for instance, attempting to build the 
megalinkages. Moderate organizations should be encour- 
aged to campaign, to litigate, and so forth. And radical 
organizations should not be encouraged to do any specific 
actions, except for maybe civil disobedience, but mem- 
bers would do well to turn their focus to the program. 
They might provide the necessary radical element to slow 
development in an area important to a megalinkage or a 
corridor. For instance, the current Earth First! organiza- 
tion, although now a progressivist one, may be benefitted 
by articles submitted to its journal or a presentation about 
the rewilding program at a Rendezvous. 

The focus on the rewilding program also allows us to 
build the moral basis of our reactionary program and 
strengthen our resolve. If one thing has been made clear 
by this essay, it is that revolution is a tenuous and uncer- 
tain project, and such a modest first step ensures that even 
if we are wrong, we will be benefitting those things that 
we can undoubtedly support: more wildlands, bigger 
wildlands, more connected wildlands. 

The party, a public, above-ground organization, 
should also present wildist ideas to the public incessantly, 
which also means they should require their own members 
to be presentable. Implicit in this is a focus on journalistic 
work. George Monbiot (2015) and, to an extent, Paul 
Kingsnorth (2011), are examples of conservationists al- 
ready encouraging the rewilding program through jour- 
nalism (they are not wildists, to my knowledge). It has 
greatly improved public awareness of the project and, 
more importantly, it is an extremely effective method of 
recruitment, which apart from operating as the conscience 
of conservation, must be the second initial focus of the 
party. 

Note that the main orientation of the party is not to- 
ward the public, but the movement. Once again, the point 
is to be the conscience of conservation, presenting its dis- 
tilled critique of progress, guarding against the revision- 
ists, and fortifying the movement’s infrastructure so that 


the capacity for effective action is improved. The public 
is important for this, but it is not necessary. 

Those are our current tasks, but of course work must 
also be done within the party to outline future ones. This 
includes, for instance, outlining additional provisions to 
the rewilding program that make clear our take on its de- 
mands. Believing it to be impossible without the end of 
industry, we might add provisions like: ending road de- 
velopment with a focus on lands in the program, ending 
dam development and a list of a few dams to be disman- 
tled, banning planes and drones from flying over core 
protected areas, deindustrialization in urban areas affect- 
ing the program, and other such things. Although we 
could of course simply state the end of industry, a specific 
list of demands is no threat to that being the implication, 
and it is more appealing psychologically to those reading 
it, or at least more understandable. Furthermore, it makes 
clear the reasons for the end of industry, and, most im- 
portantly, provides tangible benchmarks in our effort, so 
that we do not continue pursuing some undefined goal 
and revolt ourselves into exhaustion. The original Earth 
First! program could be a useful inspiration for this task 
(Foreman, 1981). 

Another future task to consider is sorting out practical 
problems with the reaction. Where and to what degree 
should we utilize a network structure? What tasks would 
best be coordinated through the internet, and how might 
we teach our members how to use the internet securely? 
What other movements (e.g., the pro-privacy whistle- 
blowing groups, the hackers) might we be able to link to 
our own while also contributing to theirs? 

This is only a modest sketch, and may seem especially 
modest when placed against the backdrop of our lofty re- 
actionary ends. But recall that most do not believe in rev- 
olution. Such small steps, then, are important for unlearn- 
ing helplessness. Let’s remind ourselves that we can be 
strong again. 

IX. Conclusion 

Various rebuttals to the anti-industrial reaction have 
been proposed, but most do not hold. Collapse is not only 
possible, but arguably likely, and past revolutions have 
demonstrated a level of organization that is more than suf- 
ficient for the wildist effort. Therefore, instead of focus- 
ing on feasibility, we should be much more concerned 
with morality. But the voiced moral rebuttals do not stand 
either. For instance, the contention that collapsing medi- 
cal technology or flourishing human nature has negative 
consequences is a confused one; and the idea that a reac- 
tion is incompatible with the wildist ideology is a false 
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one. Nevertheless, at least three worthwhile critiques 
stand. 

The first is the difficult problem of complex technolo- 
gies that cause disaster when they collapse. Nuclear is the 
most common example, but technologies involved in hi- 
tech physics experiments, disease labs, and weapons 
technologies are also relevant. Second is the problem of 
population, which we realize will always remain a prob- 
lem, for progressivists just as much as wildists. And third 
is the very real threat of human folly, to which I respond 
that we should look to the wisdom of the American Rev- 
olutionaries. Still, these three issues are for now not 
enough to delegitimize an anti-industrial reaction, at least 
so far as wildness is our starting value. 

This in mind, wildists may begin their first tasks of 
building and linking the tactical spectrum. This should be 
done by creating a party for wildness-centered conserva- 
tionists with the task of being the conscience of conser- 
vation. This party will be a revolutionary one, and its goal 
of disrupting industry beyond repair must be explicit. It 
will preserve, direct, and fortify the conservation move- 
ment; it will present its message of revolution before the 
public; and it will lay the groundwork for future tasks as 
the movement itself becomes more confident. This is our 
present work, so let’s get on with it. 
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Misanthropy 

John Jacobi, The Wildist Institute 


Abstract — Progressivists sometimes charge that con- 
servationists are misanthropes. In reality, progressiv- 
ists are the real misanthropes, since they disdain hu- 
man nature and seek to “improve” it into non-exist- 
ence. As a result, they only consider “human” (and 
“humane”) those things that benefit civilized condi- 
tions, and use this as the framework by which to judge 
whether or not an ideology is misanthropic. What’s 
more, any actually misanthropic positions among eco- 
centrists is due precisely to the influence of progres- 
sivism, particularly utilitarian calculations made pos- 
sible by its egalitarianism and indiscriminately altru- 
istic approach to ethics. In the end, only wildism 
comes out being the non-misanthropic philosophy. 

1. Introduction 

A common jab directed against conservationists 
claims that they are misanthropes. The response 
to this has been outright denial to ironic affirma- 
tion. For instance, early in the history of Earth First! the 
group sold bumper stickers and t-shirts with the word, 
along with other cute slogans like “Malthus was right.” 
The claims usually center around two recurring ideas 
or principles assumed by conservationists. First, conser- 
vationists sometimes argue that the human race is the 
problem, and that non-human nature would arguably be 
better off if humans disappeared. Associated in the minds 
of critics is the conservationist belief that a massive re- 
duction in the human population is axiomatic to conser- 
vation. The population problem, however, is its own is- 
sue, and I do not address it in this essay. 

But as for the misanthropy of some conservationists, 
after some thought we can discern that this is actually due 
to a progressivist philosophy, which is itself the true em- 
bodiment of misanthropy. In the end, then, the solution to 
non-misanthropic views and appreciating human nature 
is to dispose of progressivism and embrace the respect for 
nature and nature’s wildness that wildism entails. 

1 1 . Ecocentrism and W ildism 

Because “ecocentrism” is somewhat amorphous, as 
are most concepts in deep ecology, wildism is arguably 
ecocentric and it certainly stems from and responds to the 
ecocentric tradition (see the introduction to “The Founda- 


tions of Wildist Ethics” and “Relations and the Moral Cir- 
cle”). In fact, most of the reasons wildists avoid the term 
have not kept many prominent and unrepenting deep 
ecologists from keeping their definitive place in the tradi- 
tion. For instance, Hettinger & Throop argue for a focus 
on wildness instead of life, per se, but both are foremost 
deep ecology philosophers. 

Nevertheless, ecocentrism is usually associated with 
an expanded moral circle approach to ethics. That is, they 
hope to continue expanding the circle of altruism, which 
began with the band and is presently extended to all of 
humanity, so that it encompasses nature as well. There are 
many philosophical issues inherent in this position (“Re- 
lations and the Moral Circle”), but, notable for this essay, 
it also directly leads to misanthropic positions: disdain for 
natural human social relations, disdain for the existence 
of the human species, and anti-natalism, or disdain for 
natural human reproductive practices. But because wild- 
ism does not take the expanded moral circle approach, it 
is not misanthropic, and is, in fact, far less disdainful of 
humanity than even the progressivists are. 

Two clarifications. First, “natural” does not mean 
“good” in the altruistic, philosophical sense. Instead, 
wildists argue that the narrative of progress, that nature 
can be made better with civilized, artificial modification 
and therefore should be, must be challenged. This is be- 
cause in our attempt to challenge civilization’s material 
destruction, we necessary need to challenge, at least 
among active wildists, its superstructural justifications. 

But this challenge does not mean that artifice per se is 
sin or a taint on nature. As I’ve noted before, nature and 
artifice exist on a spectrum from wild to tame to domes- 
ticated to fully artificial, and all are to some extent a le- 
gitimate part of our world. Furthermore, artifice is an im- 
portant element of the natural human condition, since hu- 
mans have always engaged in making artifacts and artistic 
creations, so to destroy all artifice would require destroy- 
ing human beings. 

Thus, when we rail against artifice in relation to the 
myth of progress, we mean something very specific. It is 
of course possible to “progress” as far as that is just a gen- 
eral verb. You can progress from one end of a room to 
another, and it is possible to say that a piece of wood was 
made instrumentally better when it was sharpened. But 
the myth of progress is specifically referencing not just 
development or directionality in general, but movement 
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from natural to artificial as an imperative. Progressivism 
isn’t just a statement that civilization is valuable or nice 
to have, but that it is morally good, and therefore that we 
are obligated to progress. In contrast, rewilding is about 
tearing down the idols of civilization and moving the 
world further toward wildness. It is also not borne from 
altruism, like progress, which brings us to our next clari- 
fication. 

We would do well to distinguish between two kinds of 
morality 1 : the altruistic and the axiological, or value- 
based. The former in our natural condition extends mostly 
to our relations 2 (for evolutionary reasons). It is also de- 
fined by some irrational impulses and legitimates other- 
wise odd behaviors, like martyrdom. As I’ve said, hu- 
manism hopes to extend these practices to all of humanity 
and progressive ecocentrism hopes to extend them to all 
of nature. 

But wildism is an axiological morality, which means 
it relies much more on moral reasoning, deriving conclu- 
sions from some base values, the most important of which 
is wildness. For instance, instead of arguing that we have 
altruistic obligations toward nature, we note that we value 
wildness, which in our current condition obviously pro- 
duces the imperative to conserve and rewild. This also 
means that, whereas progressivists feel an altruistic im- 
perative to artificially modify nature for the good of hu- 
manity, wildists rewild because of statements of value, 
which has little to do with altruism. 

Finally, it is worth noting that some humanisms are 
axiological, usually based on a version of utilitarianism. 
See, for instance, Greene, 2013; Pinker, 2011; Singer, 
1983; and Singer, 2000. 

III. Progressivism’s Misanthropy 

Progressivism often claims that wildists are misan- 
thropic because they do not regard humans as having spe- 
cial moral status by virtue of their humanity, or because 
they do not regard every human being as due equal moral 
consideration. However, these ideas reveal that it is the 
progressivists themselves who are misanthropic: they dis- 
dain the natural human and hope only to improve him, 
which in the long term amounts to his transformation into 
something else entirely. In the short term this amounts to 
the domination and suppression of his nature, the source 
of many of our current social problems. 


1 1 define “morality” broadly, “the rules, self-imposed or collectively- 
imposed, that govern behavior.” 

2 “Relations” is a technical term in wildism, referencing an individ- 
ual’s natural group of close friends, family, and environments. In the 


Rubin has a particularly powerful critique of this point 
in his book, The Eclipse of Man, in which he critiques 
transhumanism, the next major ideology of progress. He 
notes, for instance, that transhumanism lacks grounding 
because it involves modifying the very desires that are 
supposed to be the measure by which we hold progress. 
This is because of the oft-forgotten fact that genetic engi- 
neering (for instance) does not just modify baby faces; it 
also modifies baby minds. As a result, 

It becomes harder and harder for our authors to 
imagine what will be retained, hence where change 
will start from. And if the rate of change is acceler- 
ating, that simply means we are headed the more 
rapidly from one unknown to another, while the 
recognizable old standards for judging whether the 
changes are progressive are overthrown with our 
humanity. 

The same applies for all previous civilizations. Cities 
did not just require managing ecosystems, but also called 
for managing human beings, which is why they birthed 
states, police forces, propaganda machines, artificial de- 
sires, institutional distractions, etc. Hunter/gatherers 
would not willingly choose to adopt a nine-to-five job, 
which is why things like the pacification process and the 
civilizing process were called for. 

The most intellectually astute progressivists recognize 
this and argue that these things have nevertheless been 
good, allowing for the expulsion of many kinds of dis- 
eases, a drastic reduction in violence, longer life expec- 
tancies at birth, and many other things. They also usually 
recognize that these are post hoc justifications: humans 
did not decide to make the world less violent and then 
achieve this through technical development. Instead, 
overall technics developed autonomously — they 
evolved — and took humans beings along with them. 

But wildists, and many humans, for that matter, are un- 
easy with the fact that modern society controls their na- 
tures to such a degree, and this is even taking into consid- 
eration that most human beings do not understand the 
sources of their unrest. 

I V . Ecocentrism ’ s Misanthropy 

Ecocentrism is misanthropic when it is of the ex- 
panded moral circle approach, which is progressive. In 

nomadic hunter/gatherer condition, an individual’s relations 
amounted to the band and the ecosystems in which he lived. Rela- 
tions are largely restricted by biological and other material factors. 
See, for instance, Dunbar’s number (Dunbar, 1992). 
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other words, misanthropy is the direct result of the very 
same philosophy that the progressivists who make the 
charge espouse. 

For instance, ecocentrists sometimes dislike humanity 
because it is selfish rather than cooperative and altruistic, 
which they claim would allow the non-human world to 
flourish. This is the same as the humanist narrative, ex- 
cept extended. Of course, technically this attitude does 
not embody the ideal of progressivist solidarity, since it 
is ambivalent toward one group (humans) who are in- 
cluded within that ideal. But because it ascribes equal 
moral value to both humans and non-humans (usually ex- 
pressed as “rights”), it allows for the possibility of mar- 
tyrdom, which tellingly became prominent with the rise 
of another progressivist philosophy, Christianity, from 
which humanist ethics sprung. In other words, it allows 
for the utilitarian calculation that, since all suffering is 
equally bad, and since ending humanity would (according 
to the progressive ecocentrists) decrease overall suffer- 
ing, the end of humanity is worth it. This is the same as 
saying that killing one person is better than killing five, a 
common humanist utilitarian thought experiment called 
“the trolley problem” (Greene, 2013). All this, plus mar- 
tyrdom in this case relies on the philosophical belief that 
value can be objective (e.g., external to humans), which 
is not possible with a materialist analysis (see “Relations 
and the Moral Circle”). 

All the above applies to the anti-natalism of some eco- 
centrists, but this brings up an additional point. Both the 
expanded moral circle approach and anti-natalism are, 
like other progressivisms, philosophies that try to imple- 
ment reasoned abstractions onto nature in order to im- 
prove it for the sake of some body with equal moral value. 
The expanded circle has disdain for humanity’s natural 
propensity to favor relations; anti-natalism has disdain for 
humanity’s natural reproductive practices; etc. This is not 
wildism, but a renewed progressivism, one that could 
even become useful for changing economic and technical 
conditions (see “Refuting the Apartheid Alternative”). 

V. Conclusion 

Although progressivists often like to claim that those 
in the conservation and environmentalist movements are 
misanthropes, the very same beliefs that compel them to 
make this claim actually reveal that they are misan- 
thropes. These philosophical beliefs are also the reason 
some progressive ecocentrists advocate misanthropic po- 
sitions, which reveals that it isn’t conservation that is the 
problem, but progressivism. Wildists, in contrast, advo- 
cate the defense of nature, including human nature, 


against the revolutionary projects of the progressivists, 
who seek to “improve” all these things for the sake of 
their expanded circle of altruistic morality. As a result, 
wildist and wildness-centered conservationists are, in 
fact, the only notable challenge to progressivism’ s misan- 
thropy. 
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Ideology and Revisionism 

John Jacobi, The Wildist Institute 


Abstract — Ideology is a defined spectrum of beliefs 
that unite individuals with similar values and deter- 
mines their approach to action, often even specifying 
some actions. Revisionism poses a threat to the effec- 
tiveness of ideology, however, because it weakens and 
degrades the unity of action that ideology makes pos- 
sible, mostly by splitting the movement and sowing 
discord and confusion. This essay explains the partic- 
ulars of these ideas and the seriousness of the revision- 
ist threat, with a specific eye toward their meaning in 
the context of wildism. It also surveys some relevant 
revisionist ideologies. 

\. Introduction 

O ne of the main threats to conservation today is the 
threat of revisionism, from the perversions of the 
Anthropoceners to the confused character of the 
environmental justice movement. The phenomenon of re- 
visionism, however, can present a great threat to a move- 
ment, especially one that relies on ideology as strongly as 
wildism must. But in order to understand the phenome- 
non and the gravity of its threat, it is important to under- 
stand the meaning of ideology, its importance, and what, 
precisely, revisionism is. 

1 1 . From Egoism to Ideology 

A. Clarifications Regarding Egoism 

Two logical outcomes of a materialist analysis are po- 
sitions that in philosophy are called “egoism” and “nihil- 
ism.” Nihilism is the understanding that there is no objec- 
tive value in the world, and thus that all value is “imbued” 
by a valuer. Egoism is an extension of this understanding, 
the idea that humans act from their “self-interest.” Wild- 
ists are egoists, but very particular kinds of egoists, and 
since egoist philosophy is full of many kinds of patently 
false lines of reasoning, let me clarify. 

There are two kinds of egoism: descriptive and pre- 
scriptive. The former understands egoism as the reality of 
the world, whether or not people choose to live with a 
conscious understanding of it. The latter makes the egoist 
position a normative one. In general, wildist egoism is of 


1 Because “self-interest” is the only available terminology, I will con- 
tinue to use it in quotes for the rest of the essay. However, readers 


the former variety, but it has repercussions for our nor- 
mative claims. 

Also, the definitions of “self-interest” in egoism differ 
widely, but we can be certain that the definition stemming 
from the idea of the “rational actor,” common in econom- 
ics, is untrue, thanks mostly to cognitive science and evo- 
lutionary theory (Kahneman, 201 1). Furthermore, “hard” 
versions of egoism claim that altruistic behavior is an il- 
lusion. This is also untrue, something we can again un- 
derstand thanks to evolutionary theory, but also from sim- 
ple observation of the world and the numerous examples 
of animals behaving altruistically. This is thanks to the 
fact that natural selection, in general, operates on the 
gene, not the organism, so as long as organism-level al- 
truism benefits the gene’s fitness, the behavior will sur- 
vive and propagate. This is why, for instance, some male 
spiders mate with females even though the females eat 
them afterwards (Dawkins, 1976). In the case of these 
kinds of altruism, however, the behavior still stems from 
what the organism himself wants, consciously or not, and 
not because of any objective, non-material force that 
compels him to as a moral obligation. “Self-interest,” 
then, is probably not the best term, but if we are to define 
it in accordance with these facts, we would have to say it 
means the wants and needs of the organism himself. 1 

Finally, anyone interested in reading more about ego- 
ism should be aware that its principle theorist, Max 
Stimer, frequently fell into idealist (i.e., non-materialist) 
traps. For instance, he seemed to believe that merely be- 
coming conscious of the egoistic and nihilistic nature of 
reality was a path to liberation, since it could compel the 
individual to act according to rules when he wanted to and 
no other time. He also, and perhaps as a result, frequently 
disregarded material factors that determine the individ- 
ual’s condition, arguing that most of the individual’s 
bondage consists of “spooks” or illusions. But this com- 
pletely disregards the material basis of many institutions 
that underpin the individual’s subjugation, like the state, 
police forces, and technical society in general. As a result, 
some of his conclusions, especially his ideas around the 
family and some forms of social organization, are faulty. 
The method, then, for discerning what is useful and what 
is trash in Stirner’s philosophy is to approach him with 

should keep in mind the particular definition offered and not be sur- 
prised if another term is used at some later point. 
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“the cadres’ razor” — scientific materialism. The same ap- 
plies to Nietzsche, Darwin, and others who investigated 
the ethical implications of materialism, but who neverthe- 
less failed occasionally to accept those implications com- 
pletely. 

B. Egoism in Wildist Ethics 

As made clear in “The Foundations of Wildist Ethics,” 
wildist ethical philosophy begins with a statement of the 
“intrinsic” value of wild nature. In a later essay (“Rela- 
tions and the Moral Circle”) I clarify this position: 

In “ Foundations ” I wrote that “intrinsic ” means 
“non-instrumental” and “non-derivative” (p. 15). 
However, “non-instrumental ” is not always strictly 
accurate. I used it for much the same reason I still 
sometimes speak of “free will”: the reality under- 
lying what we perceive as free will is non-intuitive, 
and acting as though we have free will is still nec- 
essary for various reasons. Still, after further 
thought 1 have concluded that it poses no reed risk 
to say that our valuing nature is in some ways in- 
strumental, but not in the solely economic sense. 

To say that nature has “intrinsic ” value, then, is 
mostly a way of saying “here is a point at which 
further elaboration is unhelpful. ” That is, we could 
say that I vedue nature because of a love of natural 
noise ( compared to the industrial racket), because 
of aesthetic preference, because of my cravings for 
communion with animals to a greater degree than 
is possible in the city, because of my desire for pur- 
poseful, goal-oriented activity, or I could even say 
“simply because. ” And then another person might 
name some other specific convergence of wants and 
needs that join to make him concerned with nature, 
the world maintained by the absence of human con- 
trol. Elaboration on these points, however, is un- 
helpful, because the state of nature makes now the 
time to figure out the basis on which we can find 
political affinity. The starting point of this political 
project, the thing with non-derivative or intrinsic 
value, is nature. 

From here, wildist’ s normative claims are a logical ex- 
tension of the consequences of valuing wildness in our 
current material condition. For instance, those who value 
wildness must in this time be concerned with conserva- 
tion and rewilding. This is not a Christian prescription: 
there is no Divine force that commands the obligation. 
Instead, the obligation is a logical consequence of the 


wildist’ s starting value (and the conditions in which he 
finds himself, of course). 

C. Ideology as Coalition 

It is of course legitimate for an individual to remain a 
lone actor, but this often reduces the individual’s effec- 
tiveness in achieving his goals. The trick for the egoist is 
to find a way to act collectively without subordinating 
himself permanently and to an unacceptable degree to 
those “interests” that are not his own. (It is, for practical 
reasons, impossible to avoid subordinating oneself at all 
times. For instance, we cannot always know whether an- 
other, perhaps trusted, individual’s decision is in our own 
“self-interest,” and taking the risk to trust them may nev- 
ertheless be useful overall. This is the nature of life.) 
Stimer called his own idea a “union of egoists.” In look- 
ing at our available options, wildists argue that a skeletal 
ideology offers the basis for unified action. 

Ideology is to the collective what the starting “intrin- 
sic” value is to the individual: a practical limit at which 
further difference is irrelevant or unhelpful to explain. In 
other words, the point of the ideology is to unite a group 
“narrow enough to entail a politically discrete popula- 
tion. . .and not so broad as to be meaningless” (“The Foun- 
dations of Wildist Ethics,” p. 19). 

Ideology is separate from organization and can in fact 
contain many different organizations. This is inevitable 
given the variety of human “interests.” In other words, 
while those at The Wildist Institute are involved primarily 
in the creation of a specific party-form of organization (a 
“combat party”), wildism does not exclude other forms of 
organization and logically requires them. (Consider, for 
instance, sleeper cadres that operate autonomously of the 
party.) This is why ideology is so important: it allows di- 
verse forms of organization to unite under a broader coa- 
lition for more effective action. In order for this coalition 
to be preserved, however, all members must accept all 
core elements of the ideology. 

Wildists, for example, are united by three core ele- 
ments. First is the scientific materialist worldview , which 
influences all aspects of our analysis and is indispensable 
for cadre work (in fact, it is called “the cadres’ razor”). 
Although scientific materialism contains many abstract 
philosophical assumptions, and can in fact accommodate 
a spectrum of contradictory ones, wildists need not agree 
on these ultra-fundamental details, since their main em- 
phasis is on unified action facilitated by ideology. Often 
this idea is shortened into the phrase, “Talk is every- 
where, but rewild is verb.” Of course, this emphasis on 
specific and unified action is true much in the same way 
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it is true in science, where individual scientists may be- 
lieve in God personally, but where this doesn’t really af- 
fect their scientific work. Some Jewish groups put a sim- 
ilar emphasis on action before belief, arguing that Juda- 
ism only prescribes that the Jew perpetually grapple with 
the existence of God, whatever his conclusions at the 
time, but must reliably fulfill God’s commandments. For 
instance, in the Tanakh it is written, “They have forsaken 
me and not kept my Torah,” to which a Rabbinical com- 
mentary quips, “If only they had forsaken me and kept 
my Torah.” Of course, these Jews nevertheless regard the 
fundamentals of their ideology as important, and still re- 
gard certain kinds of revisionism a great threat. This dy- 
namic within Judaism and science is akin to the dynamic 
within wildism. 

Second, the core of wildism is its critique of Progress. 
Part of the work of invalidating the progressive mythol- 
ogy is pushing the empirical claim of technical autonomy 
(“Foundations of Wildist Ethics,” section III.C), but this 
is mostly a practical concern. People are less excited 
about technical evolution when they understand that they 
cannot direct it. The core of the wildist critique is a chal- 
lenge to the normative claim of the mythology: that civi- 
lized modification of nature is morally good, and is there- 
fore an obligation. In contrast, wildists advocate wildness 
as a core value, the most substantial challenge to progres- 
sivism possible. 

Finally, wildists note that among those who value 
wildness, there is an imperative to rewilcl. This involves 
a spectrum of actions that range from the personal to the 
social, the moderate to the radical. The main work of The 
Wildist Institute in particular is coaxing wildness-cen- 
tered elements further along the radical side of the spec- 
trum in order to make possible an anti-industrial reaction, 
if objective, non-controllable factors make such a reac- 
tion possible. Wildism itself requires, as part of the im- 
perative to rewild, the belief that a reaction is desirable 
and that paving the way for a reaction is an important el- 
ement of any rewilding work. Much of the institute’s 
work has been and continues to be explicating the reasons 
why this belief is a logical deduction given our current 
condition and our values. 

These are of course only the explicit elements of the 
ideology, and there are undoubtedly unexamined, implicit 
elements that are important as well. One possible exam- 


2 In wildist technical terminology, however, the two kinds are not 
both referred to by the same name, and “revisionism” is reserved ex- 
clusively for the latter tendency 


pie is the cadre form of organization. But since organiza- 
tion is a much more practical question than ideology, and 
since it involves trade-offs that individuals may regard 
more or less acceptable given their dispositions and char- 
acter, the question of organization is a topic for another 
time. 

III. Revisionism 
A. What is Revisionism? 

Revisionism is the phenomenon whereby a hostile ten- 
dency modifies core elements of an ideology in order to 
make it more palatable to the hostile tendency, or in order 
to weaken the movement united by the ideology. In our 
case, this has occurred primarily with progressivist revi- 
sionism within the conservation movement. 

The phenomenon of revisionism takes place in many 
political and ideological terrains. Taking again the exam- 
ples of science and Judaism, the former has had to face 
creationist revisionism, or scientists attempting to show 
that the concept of God and sometimes biblical literalism 
are scientific concepts; and the latter has had to face many 
waves of revisionism, the most egregious being the so- 
called “Messianic Jews,” who claim the Christian Jesus 
as the Jewish messiah. 

The threat of revisionism lies not in different under- 
standings of facts. For instance, a theory is not revisionist 
in relation to science if it proposes an alternative to pre- 
vailing evolutionary theory, although it may be revision- 
ist in relation to the prevailing paradigm. In other words, 
while Copernicus was a revisionist in relation to the geo- 
centric cosmological model, he was no revisionist in re- 
lation to scientific methodology, and indeed demon- 
strated that he followed that methodology more rigor- 
ously than his geocentric colleagues. The former kind of 
revisionism is no threat and can be healthy, and only be- 
cause of the vaguities of language can they be called the 
same name. 2 In conservation science, for instance, it is a 
good thing for someone to “revise” common methods of 
conservation in light of new facts. 

Instead of facts, revisionism is a threat in relation to 
values. For instance, creation “science” is revisionist be- 
cause it betrays the epistemological values of parsimony, 
scope, accuracy, consistency, etc. Messianic “Judaism” is 
revisionist because its belief in the Christian Jesus modi- 
fies core values of Jewish doctrine by placing more em- 
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phasis on eschatological concerns, recalibrating the rela- 
tionship between the Jewish and Gentile people, between 
Israel and Jews, etc. This obviously affects actions, since 
imperatives are created by a combination of values and 
conditions; but when values are modified, imperatives 
change, and unity of action is degraded. 

B. A Survey of Revisionist Ideologies 

Revisionist ideologies may qualify as such under sev- 
eral conditions. First, they may claim a different name but 
appear similar because of their refusal to also dispose of 
the discourse and major goals of the ideology. For in- 
stance, some anarchists, primitivists, and anti-civiliza- 
tionists espouse similar goals as wildism but on the basis 
of progressivist values. As a result, the “leftism” that they 
rail against is the same “leftism” that the New Left rails 
against, namely, the Old Left. Instead of equating “left- 
ism” with progressivist values, then, they argue that it is 
anything with the character of the Old (mostly Marxist) 
Left and its organizationalism, scientific analysis, and 
class reductionism. This is not so much a problem any- 
more, since wildists no longer use the terminology when 
“progressivism,” “opportunism,” 3 and “humanism” 4 ade- 
quately address the threats that “leftism” sought to cover. 
But for a long time this created some confusion. 

To be clear, the primitivists et al. are not revisionists, 
and are instead totally separate ideologies (they are better 
described as confused humanists). However, they do pre- 
sent a threat of revisionism because some confused mem- 
ber of their ranks, or some stranger who is somewhat fa- 
miliar with their writings, may attempt to integrate their 
progressive values into the wildist ideology. 

This has already occurred, and it demonstrates another 
way an ideology may qualify as revisionist. Recently 
some followers of John Zerzan, the principle theorist of 
anarcho-primitivism, attempted to claim the name of 
“wildism” as their own and associate it with the non-sci- 
entific field of ecopsychology, feminist ideas, and various 
other kinds of nonsense. They have since desisted, but we 
can expect similar attempts in the future. 

Outside of obscure ideologies, the conservation move- 
ment as a whole has faced many revisionist attacks, the 


3 “Opportunism” is the tendency to take advantage of an opportunity 
regardless of the principle of it. Opportunists are common in aca- 
demia and humanist movements on the political left, both because of 
an activist infrastructure left over from the 60s and looking desper- 
ately for a new source of revolt. 

4 “Humanism” is the dominant progressivist ideology, united by the 
values of solidarity between all humans, equality for all humans, and 


most blatant and dangerous of these being the ecomod- 
emists, who I addressed in “Refuting the Apartheid Al- 
ternative.” They attempt to integrate progressive values 
by virtue of a single economic phenomenon found in a 
handful of commodities, something they call “decou- 
pling.” On this basis, they argue for the acceleration of 
technical and economic development and the establish- 
ment of “island civilizations” so that the nature outside of 
those islands can flourish. Worse, they coopt the Re- 
wilding Program devised by The Wildlands Network, 
failing to note who it was devised by and giving the im- 
pression that they themselves devised it; they argue for a 
revisionist concept of rewilding that incudes de-extinc- 
tion of species through biotechnology; and they use the 
label of conservation even though they are closely aligned 
with the Anthropoceners, who emphasize humanist moral 
concerns over conservationist ones. Similar tendencies of 
this sort have been found in the environmental justice 
movement (Wuerthner, Crist, & Butler, 2014). 

Finally, a common form of revisionism waters down 
the radical nature of an ideology. In our case, this means 
de-emphasizing the importance of an anti-industrial reac- 
tion and instead emphasizing more personal, or moderate, 
forms of rewilding. Several revisionists of this type have 
occurred so far, but as it stands they are tangential and no 
serious threat. 

C. The Threats of Revisionism and Their Solutions 

Revisionist ideologies must be avoided because they 
confuse members and sympathizers, weaken the ideolog- 
ical coalition, and degrade unity of action. Thus, wildists 
must fiercely renounce revisionist ideologies, avoid revi- 
sionist influence, but most importantly to preserve the ter- 
rain on which wildism and conservation depend in order 
to enact their goals. 

Our main battle is against the infrastructure of indus- 
trial society and by extension the technocrats and armed 
forces that develop, maintain, and protect it. Battles with 
revisionist ideologies must therefore be secondary, or 
even tertiary, or less, and only in relation to the overarch- 
ing goal of disrupting industry beyond repair. For the 
most part, this involves guarding our ideological terrain 
against revisionism; so long as the value of wildness is 

the integration of victimized classes. Left-wing movements (and the 
libertarians on the right) are commonly known for enforcing the hu- 
manist concern for victims, while right wing humanists often accept 
a more practical view that still favors the nation as an ethical refer- 
ence point. Humanism was birthed from Christianity and has birthed 
animal rights ideologies, progressive ecocentrism, and transhuman- 
ism. 
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preserved within this terrain, revisionists can mostly be 
ignored. The process of guarding this terrain is called be- 
ing the “conscience of conservation.” 

IV. Conclusion 

Ideologies are means by which self-conscious individ- 
uals enter into a coalition with other individuals on the 
basis of a core set of values and conclusions about those 
values. The ideology of wildism has three such broad el- 
ements: the scientific materialist worldview, the critique 
of progress, and the imperative to rewild with an eye to- 
ward political reaction. 

Revisionists are those who attempt to use the name, 
discourse, or core elements of wildism with severe mod- 
ification affecting its main values and deductions. So far 
we have seen revisionists in a few groups: the ecomod- 
emists, some primitivist actors, the environmental justice 
advocates, and the Anthropoceners, among others. 

In order to facilitate our goal of disrupting industry be- 
yond repair, wildists must maintain their ideological ter- 
rain by guarding it against revisionist threats. Otherwise, 
the ideological coalition will be weakened, members and 
sympathizers will be confused, unity of action will de- 
grade. Guarding against these threats is what is meant by 
the saying that wildists should be the “conscience of con- 
servation.” 

Although the ideas outlined here are neat and tidy in 
the abstract, especially the idea of egoist individuals ra- 
tionally joining a coalition, this is only an abstract model, 
and when applied to real life it will necessarily become 
messier. These questions all fall under the banner of “or- 
ganization,” which wildists recognize comes with trade- 
offs and a pragmatic approach, as well as a materialist ap- 
proach, as always. In the future, then, we must start with 
these ideas on ideology and develop arguments for rele- 
vant trade-offs and specific organizational models. 
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Technical Autonomy 

John Jacobi, The Wildist Institute 


Editor ’s Note : Some of this text has been taken verba- 
tim from “The Foundations of Wildist Ethics” in 
Hunter/Gatherer, Volume 1, Number 1. 


Abstract — Civilization’s justifying narrative has al- 
ways been the myth of Progress, or the idea that civi- 
lized modification of nature is good and therefore a 
moral obligation. In our present time the dominant 
progressive narrative is a humanist one — that is, arti- 
fice is justified by the good or supposed good it does 
for humans. However, most people support Progress 
because of an associated myth that alleges humans can 
control the direction of Progress. Thus, when some in- 
dividual or group questions technical development, 
most respond that technics have just been used im- 
properly, and what we really need to do is add ethical 
direction. The myth of rational control rests on four 
faulty assumptions: (1) that human reason is suffi- 
cient; (2) that rational blueprints will be implemented 
properly or at all; (3) that the blueprints will go as 
planned; (4) that the blueprints won’t have unin- 
tended consequences. This article examines these as- 
sumptions and, showing they are false, outlines their 
implications for the myth of Progress. 

1. Introduction 

P rogress” is the word used to indicate civilization’s 
dominant mythology: the civilized modification of 
nature is good and therefore a moral obligation. In 
terms of techno-industrial society, or late industrial soci- 
ety, 1 the dominant progressivist narrative is a humanist 2 
one, so justifies civilized artifice by arguing that it is good 
for humans. At base, irrefutable critiques of Progress 
have to emphasize the value of wild nature — a normative 


1 “Techno-industrial society” or “late industrial society” (also re- 
ferred to as “post-industrial society” or “the information age”) is the 
phase of industrial development that began roughly around WWII. It 
differs from the previous phase of industry in several respects, nota- 
bly, its emphasis on information, its megalithic technologies, and its 
increased reliance on propaganda. For some general reasons why, see 
Hanlon, 2014; Beniger, 1989. 

2 “Humanism” is the dominant progressivist ideology, united by the 

values of solidarity between all humans, equality for all humans, and 
the integration of victimized classes. Left-wing movements (and the 
libertarians on the right) are commonly known for enforcing the hu- 
manist concern for victims, while right wing humanists often accept 


challenge to progressivists’ normative claims. However, 
an associated myth that validates Progress in the minds of 
many is descriptive: humans believe and are told that they 
can direct Progress, that it is the result of their reason. If 
this claim was shown to be false, fewer people would be 
enthused about technical development, since they often 
believe that it fails because of improper guidance and re- 
spond to failures by trying to get people with their own 
values in power, or by trying to enforce their values 
through social movements. They would also be less en- 
thused because it means that humans are dominated by 
technics 3 just as much as non-human nature is. 

Since the associated belief — the myth of rational con- 
trol — is descriptive, it can be invalidated through scien- 
tific reasoning and empirical evidence. And it is indeed 
false, resting on four faulty premises: 

1. It assumes that rational blueprints can be suffi- 
cient. 

2. It assumes that rational blueprints, when suffi- 
cient, will be implemented properly or at all. 

3. It assumes that rational blueprints, when imple- 
mented, will go as planned. 

4. It assumes that rational blueprints, when they go 
as planned, will not have unintended conse- 
quences. 

In reality, technics develop autonomously of any hu- 
man being, group of human beings, and humanity as a 
whole. That is, technics evolve. For the purposes of this 
essay, the actual mechanisms by which technics evolve is 
irrelevant; a confluence of evidence indicates that it does 
so nonetheless, and that the mechanisms are merely a 
puzzle waiting for a solution. In fact, some scientists are 
already working on that puzzle. Here I only outline our 
knowledge of the theory of technical evolution so far in 
order to demonstrate that regardless of the mechanisms, 

a more practical view that still favors the nation as an ethical refer- 
ence point. Humanism was birthed from Christianity and has birthed 
animal rights ideologies, progressive ecocentrism, and transhuman- 
ism. 

3 “Technics” is a general word referencing means by which natural 
energy is harnessed for an efficient end. In common language people 
often substitute the word “technology,” but because of its ambiguity, 
I only use “technology” to refer to material tools, machines, and ap- 
paratuses that harness natural energy for an efficient end. “Tech- 
niques” are methods to do this. While any species can have technics, 
only human technics are called “artifacts.” 
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the four premises of the myth of rational control are false. 
This puts technical development out of the hands of hu- 
man beings and has great repercussions for progressiv- 
ism. 

1 1 . The Four Faulty Premises 

A. Rational Blueprints Aren ’t Sufficient 

In order for the myth of rational control to be true, hu- 
mans have to know enough to change society without too 
many uncontrollable, unintended consequences. But that 
is not the case. This critique includes knowledge on the 
individual, group, and species level — that is, it applies 
even to collective knowledge through, for instance, com- 
puting systems. 

Some of this is clear through abstract reasoning about 
the issue. If a system is devised so that it can properly 
understand and predict phenomena in a given society, any 
society that possesses it necessarily becomes more com- 
plex, and it then must devise a second system to under- 
stand and predict phenomena in “society plus the first sys- 
tem.” This is because the first system will itself affect the 
goings-on of a society and contribute more complexity. 
Thus, it is never possible to have absolute self- 
knowledge. 

Of course, this does not mean that prediction is impos- 
sible, but there are practical limits. Societies are complex 
systems, which means that miniscule differences in their 
starting conditions can result in drastic differences later 
on. Thus, predicting social phenomena is a lot like pre- 
dicting the weather or the economy, which also deal with 
a complex system. And as everyone knows, weathermen 
and economists frequently make inaccurate predictions. 

In other words, those who argue that technical pro- 
gress can be good if only we had the proper institutions 
to direct it must explain how the group of people given 
authority to determine “good” will make their decisions. 
Since they will be like weathermen, we can be sure that 
their predictions will almost only be accurate in the short 
term, not even considering “unknown unknowns” and un- 
intended consequences. For instance, at the time cars or 
cellphones were invented, no one knew the far-reaching 
changes they were going to bring to society, and no one 
could have known. How, then, could any group of people 
have directed these inventions to ensure that their conse- 
quences were “good” ones? As a practical example for 
our current time, how would anyone go about properly 
predicting and assessing the consequences of biotech- 
nics? 


There are numerous examples supporting the position 
that no one actually can. For instance, a recent article en- 
titled “Why aren’t urban planners ready for driverless 
cars?” one planner was quoted as saying, “We don’t know 
what the hell to do about it. It’s like pondering the impon- 
derable” (Jaffe, 2015). This may be fine when it comes to 
benign technical inventions, of course, but in our current 
world of massive technologies with far-reaching, global 
consequences this is unacceptable, and not what most 
would call “sufficient knowledge.” 

Furthermore, it is impossible for humans even now to 
understand many technical systems on which industrial 
society depends. A common example is the stock market, 
almost 70% of which now depends on “black box trad- 
ing” or “algo-trading.” Black box trading is a practice 
whereby algorithms do the actual trading between busi- 
nesses and brokers. It is an almost entirely automated pro- 
cess, and very efficient. But nobody actually knows what 
algorithms are running the stock market. In fact, it is the 
job of some companies to go in, pick out algorithms, and 
give them cute names like “the knife” so that we can 
know what, precisely, is determining the outcome of your 
pension. This obviously comes with some problems. In 
May of 2010, an event now known as the Flash Crash of 
2:45 occurred, during which 9% of the stock market just 
disappeared. To this day, no one knows exactly what hap- 
pened. Something similar occurred in 2015, and as a re- 
sult stocks from PepsiCo, JP Morgan, and Ford Motor, 
among others, declined up to 20%. A 2013 article from 
Nature described this algorithm-run stock market as a 
“machine ecology beyond human response time” (John- 
son, et al., 2013). 

We also can’t forget that social systems consist of hu- 
mans and are dependent on human behavior, other com- 
plex phenomena, and this introduces an inherent amount 
of instability that only decreases with more complex so- 
cial systems. So consider that in 2010, when the AP Twit- 
ter account was hacked to announce that the White House 
had been attacked and Obama injured, the stock market 
suffered another flash crash that resulted in a 130-point 
plunge in the Dow Jones Industrial Average (Matthews, 
2013). 

Perhaps if industrial societies were not yet dependent 
on these technical systems, advocates of rational control 
could make a stronger case for ethical direction of tech- 
nical progress. However, our already-established depend- 
ence severely weakens this argument, since we’ve argua- 
bly reached a point where the practical knowledge re- 
quired would not be sufficient for proper ethical direction. 
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Lest someone think that this only applies to the stock 
market, consider the example of airplane Traffic Alert 
Systems. One article (Arbeson) explains, 

Despite the vastness of the sky, airplanes occasion- 
ally crash into each other. To avoid these catastro- 
phes, the Traffic Alert and Collision Avoidance Sys- 
tem (TCAS) was developed. TCAS alerts pilots to 
potential hazards, and tells them how to respond by 
using a series of complicated rules. In fact, this set 
of rules — developed over decades — is so com- 
plex, perhaps only a handful of individuals alive 
even understand it anymore. 

In fact, even technical systems not composed of metal 
qualify as beyond our control, like bureaucracies. Who 
really understands the dynamics of a US government or a 
large, international NGO? Nobody, of course. That 
doesn’t keep these things from operating, but it does 
mean that any attempt to direct them for “good” has to 
face possibly insurmountable practical problems. 

Finally, humans can’t hope to ever predict some tech- 
nical developments. For instance, the moment an AI be- 
comes as intelligent as a human is the moment it becomes 
more intelligent. After that, no one can predict or even 
understand what the AI will do; that is absolutely outside 
of our ability. This means that for AI and technical devel- 
opments like it (e.g., biotech, nanotech, etc.), a large part 
of the “improvement” actually can’t be judged as so until 
after the fact, and maybe not even then. For instance, if 
an AI (or a whole AI system on which industrial humans 
are dependent) becomes malicious, there may not be 
much we can do about it. Saying that we could just turn 
them off is like saying the monkeys could just turn us off 
because we keep destroying their habitats. Indeed, many 
from the technician class know this, yet pursue technical 
development regardless. For instance, Claude Shannon, 
the founder of information science, said, “I can visualize 
a time in the future when we will be to robots as dogs are 
to humans... [and] I’m rooting for the machines” 
(Liversidge, 1987). 

B. Rational Blueprints Often Can ’t Be and Aren ’t Imple- 
mented Properly 

Even if humans did know enough to direct technical 
progress, they often cannot or do not properly implement 
their plans. 

1 ) Let ’s Play a Game 

For instance, let’s assume that directing technical de- 
velopment is possible in the context of a nation-state, 
which is really the highest level of control most people 


can argue for without proposing a universal government. 
In this is case, if technics are just a tool in the hand of the 
“good” prevailing power, then they are just as much a tool 
in the hand of a “bad” prevailing power. And technics are 
difficult to control, some, like computer code, practically 
impossible. Short of a global government, and an ex- 
tremely well managed one at that, we can be sure that at 
least some “bad” state actors will get ahold of technics 
that are quite powerful. And the real question is whether 
technics can reach a certain level of power that the risk of 
“bad” actors getting ahold of them simply isn’t worth it. 
Nuclear proliferation was a major example of this for a 
long time, but newer technics make nuclear look like 
child’s play. Biological weapons, nanotechnology, and 
artificial intelligence all present much graver threats. Few 
people realize how simple it is to build a biological 
weapon. If we consider that not even a global government 
could prevent terrorism, and if we consider that these 
technologies give a tremendous amount of power to ra- 
ther small and organized groups, the answer we should 
tend toward becomes clear. 

In fact, the actors in question don’t even need to be 
“bad.” Game theory and various other cooperation puz- 
zles reveal that even “good” or neutral actors could un- 
wittingly engage in behaviors that lead to their demise. 
The classic example is the tragedy of the commons, a puz- 
zle in which actors use a given resource according to their 
own self-interest, but also in ways which deplete the re- 
source for everyone using it. Several other puzzles, like 
the prisoner’s dilemma or wars of attrition, illustrate that 
proper control over technical development is simply not 
possible, and things are bound to get out of control. Once 
again, this need not be true in an absolute sense. It is 
enough to note that technics are getting so powerful that 
even the threat of things getting out of hand is simply too 
much of a risk; and, of course, it invalidates many fantas- 
tical schemes for controlling Progress that some argue 
“ensures” that we can do good with technics. 

2) Accidental Progress 

Stemming from the fact that humans can’t know 
enough to direct technical development, accidental inven- 
tions or chains of events also cause problems for imple- 
menting rational blueprints. Consider that many technics 
and scientific discoveries were invented or discovered by 
accident, including anesthesia, x-rays, dynamite, electro- 
magnetism, ozone, radioactivity, and penicillin. Many 
times these accidental inventions or discoveries change 
the technical landscape profoundly, invalidating any pre- 
vious blueprint or efforts to implement it. This is unavoid- 
able; no scheme could overcome such a limitation. 
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3 ) Human Folly and Human Limits 

Then there’s the fact that humans simply aren’t pri- 
marily rational creatures, so their attempts to implement 
blueprints are going to suffer consequences that stem 
from their inept wetware. Of course, this was far less of a 
problem in the Pleistocene environment under which our 
brains evolved, but in our modem, mismatched environ- 
ments human reason suffers some serious setbacks that 
together are called “bounded rationality.” 

The psychologist Daniel Kahneman illustrated a series 
of such problems in his excellent book, Thinking, Fast 
and Slow. One example he gives recalls an experiment in 
which he and the psychologist Amos Tversky told partic- 
ipants about an imaginary character named Linda. Linda, 
the story went, was single, smart, and outspoken on the 
issues of discrimination and social justice. After explain- 
ing this, the two psychologists asked if it was more prob- 
able for Linda to be a bank teller or for Linda to be a bank 
teller who was active in the feminist movement. Of 
course, basic lessons in statistical probability would re- 
veal that the first answer is the correct one. Only a subset 
of all bank tellers are feminist bank tellers, so adding the 
extra detail will necessarily decrease the probability. But 
most participants said the second answer was correct. 

Another phenomenon Kahneman reports is called the 
“availability heuristic,” which means that the easier 
something comes to mind, the more probable the human 
mind will judge it to be. For example, Kahneman and 
Tversky (1973) asked participants in one experiment to 
judge whether words that began with the letter k were 
more probable, or whether words with k as their third let- 
ter were more probable. Because we recall words by their 
onsets, words beginning with the letter k are easier to re- 
call. Thus, the duo predicted, rightly, that participants 
would judge words beginning with k as more likely, even 
though the opposite is true. One could repeat this experi- 
ment using almost any letter. 

The availability heuristic helps explain why people 
seem to fear things in a way that is totally incongruent 
with statistical probabilities. For example, death by fall- 
ing furniture is much more likely than death by murder, 
but because it is easier to recall instances of murder, per- 
haps from the news or even novels, people fear it signifi- 
cantly more. This may explain why individuals in nations 
with extremely low crime rates but oversaturated with 
news media suffer from undull anxiety about crime. 

These heuristics have implications for moral reasoning 
as well. In his book, Kahneman describes two kinds of 
systems in the human brain. System 1 is intuitive, fast 
thinking, and it utilizes various shortcuts in order to come 


to conclusions. For all its imperfections, System 1 can be 
surprisingly accurate, especially when making decisions 
closer to the kinds our Stone Age counterparts would 
have made. In contrast, System 2 is analytical, slow think- 
ing, the part of the mind that humans use to write or do 
complicated math. Kahneman argues that the fast, intui- 
tive system is more influential and that individuals often 
act on its conclusions without the analytical mind ever 
even knowing about it. But just imagine what this means 
for humans making split-second moral decisions with big 
consequences, like dropping a bomb or initiating a drone 
strike. Or even just imagine what this means for humans 
who run large and ostensibly benign systems that might 
also require split-second decision-making, like nuclear 
facilities. 

Finally, there are the most unsettling biological limita- 
tions of all, which also happen to be the ones that brush 
up against the topic of morality most directly. One of the 
most striking of these is our inability to reason about 
moral obligations to large populations. For example, 
Slovic (2007) once conducted an experiment in which he 
told volunteers about a starving girl, measured their will- 
ingness to donate, and then told the same story to another 
group but with the added detail that millions of others 
were also starving. The second group gave around half as 
much money as the first. In fact, Slovic found that even 
adding just one more person would begin the process of 
“psychic numbing.” 

Slovic’s finding that humans have a hard time reason- 
ing about large numbers of people is in some ways unsur- 
prising. In fact, it is a hallmark problem of population eth- 
ics. Churchland (2011, p. 178) put it this way: “no one 
has the slightest idea how to compare the mild headache 
of five million against the broken legs of two, or the needs 
of one’s own two children against the needs of a hundred 
unrelated brain-damaged children in Serbia.” The evolu- 
tionary explanation for this is that humans have never had 
to deal with such large numbers of people, so conditions 
didn’t encourage the evolution of mental mechanisms 
that would allow us to do so intuitively. It may be that we 
can use Kahneman’s analytical System 2 to conquer the 
problem, but it may also be that our analytical mind isn’t 
equipped to deal with it at all. Whichever happens to be 
correct, it is clear that humans are unlikely to provide 
proper ethical direction to technical development. 

C. Rational Blueprints Do Not Go As Planned 

For three decades, we’ve sought to solve [these] 

problems . . . and the more the plans fail, the more the 

planners plan. 
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— Ronald Reagan 

As is to be expected from a world where human 
knowledge is limited and human ability constrained, even 
when some individual or group attempts to implement 
their blueprints in all the right ways, their blueprints 
rarely go as planned. 

1 ) Calendar Reform 

Some great examples of this include numerous at- 
tempts at calendar reform. The Gregorian calendar is no- 
toriously inefficient, especially for industrial economic 
purposes. Indeed, the inefficiency has resulted in loss of 
large sums of money and several lives, motivating many 
to popularize calendars much more suited to their indus- 
trial purposes (99% Invisible, 2015). They have all failed. 
This includes the Positivist calendar, created by August 
Comte; the Pax calendar, the International Fixed Calen- 
dar, the World Calendar, the French Republican Calen- 
dar, the Invariable Calendar, the World Season Calen- 
dar, created by Isaac Asimov; and the Tranquility Calen- 
dar. To give a sense of the scope of their failure, some of 
these were even proposals in international organizations 
like the League of Nations but nevertheless failed to be 
implemented. 

2) Fcdled Utopias 

City planning is also a field notorious for failed 
schemes. It’s not that city planning doesn’t work — it of- 
ten does — but perhaps more than any other field it 
demonstrates how rational blueprints can work only when 
they are limited in scope and when they aid technical and 
economic developments already under way. For instance, 
most successful city planning projects focus on aesthetics 
and the general structure of a city, and even then usually 
only in cities where the economy is already functional. 
Attempts to build cities and then build an economy have 
to my knowledge always failed, and this is demonstrable 
especially in utopian schemes of over-zealous planners. 

A famous example is Paolo Soleri’s “Arcosanti,” a city 
he designed from scratch in order to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples of “arcology,” or ecologically-informed architec- 
ture, the dogma of modern “green planners.” Arcosanti is 
an odd, futuristic city that, although capable of supporting 
around 5,000 humans, has only a population of around 80, 
mostly dreadlocked alternative-culture types. The Japa- 
nese corporation Shimizu tried to implement another ar- 
cological project in 2004, but it has similarly failed 
(Keller, 2015). 

These examples reflect the similar and ubiquitous fail- 
ure of utopian communities that became common in the 
U.S. in the 1800s. The Nashoba community, for instance, 


closed its doors within a year of its debut; and only 
months after the creation of New Harmony, one of the 
most famous utopian communities, various groups splin- 
tered off from each other and the project failed. 

With all these examples, it should not surprise anyone 
that the most striking planning project of all was met with 
equally striking failure. I refer, of course, to communism. 
Harris (1992) explains, for instance, that Soviet com- 
munism failed precisely because its ideologically-derived 
social structure was not suited to infrastructural condi- 
tions, something communist dogma ignored. Whether or 
not Soviet communism equals real communism is irrele- 
vant; the point is that the management scheme that was 
attempted failed, and for probably similar reasons that 
calendar reform, utopian cities, and ambitious city plan- 
ning projects frequently fail as well: humans just aren’t as 
powerful as they think. 

3) Biosphere 2 

One might, of course, argue that there are at least some 
cases where humans have knowledge and power enough 
to control some system. Indeed, humans have already at- 
tempted to gain such a level of knowledge and power in 
creating a now-infamous project known as “Biosphere 2.” 
And it too failed. Twice. 

Biosphere 2 was an attempt by some scientists to cre- 
ate a totally controlled ecological system with five bi- 
omes roughly equal to most biomes on Earth. It was a 
highly popularized project, with implications for biolo- 
gists, ecologists, and various technicians’ dreams of 
space colonization, because it offered, or was to supposed 
to offer, a way for scientists to carefully control variables 
and learn how, precisely, ecosystems work. 

However, Biosphere 2 suffered from frenzied C02 
levels that caused many species to die, including most 
vertebrates. Pest insects prospered, and some species 
killed off and dominated other species. The humans in- 
habiting the system ultimately had to leave. (And some 
scientists are still considering geo-engineering as a re- 
sponse to climate change!) 

The second time around failed largely because of dis- 
putes between the scientists, compounded by alleged van- 
dalism by some of the more upset individuals. This may 
seem irrelevant, but it is in fact highly germane, since it 
reminds us to temper our planning schemes with greater 
awareness that it is humans coming up with and imple- 
menting them. 

Tainter and Patzek (2012), in their book about the 
Deepwater Horizon oil spill, summarize all these points 
thusly: 
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The Deepwater Horizon was a normal accident, a 
system accident. Complex technologies have. ..ways 
of failing that humans cannot foresee. The proba- 
bility of similar accidents may now be reduced, but 
it can be reduced to zero only when declining [en- 
ergy returns] makes deep-sea production energeti- 
cally unprofitable. It is fashionable to think that we 
will be able to produce renewable energies with 
gentler technologies, with simpler machines that 
produce less damage to the earth, the atmosphere, 
and people. We all hope so, but we must approach 
such technologies with a dose of realism and a 
long-term perspective 

D. Rational Blueprints Always Have Unintended Conse- 
quences 

The chief source of problems is solutions. 

— Sevareid’s Law 

Ultimately stemming from the fact that humans don’t 
know enough, even rational blueprints that are perfectly 
implemented always have unintended consequences. 

Let’s assume that industrial medicine, a highly suc- 
cessful industry by most accounts, was rationally imple- 
mented and not evolved. Even it suffers from profound 
unintended consequences like antimicrobial resistance, 
which is creating an increasingly dangerous situation. 
One might also note that medicine has itself caused med- 
ical problems. As one article puts it, “There is increasing 
evidence that the [mismatch between human biologies 
and civilized conditions] fosters ‘diseases of civilization’ 
that together cause 75 percent of all deaths in Western 
nations, but that are rare among persons whose lifeways 
reflect those of our preagricultural ancestors” (Eaton, 
Konner, & Shostak, 1988). 

Or consider that most technical innovations supposed 
to decrease human work have actually increased it. For 
instance, cell phones and PCs, by making communication 
and several other business functions more efficient, did 
not decrease the workday; instead, the workday began 
bleeding into the home, often without wage compensa- 
tion. 

Or consider the related Jevon’s Paradox, whereby in- 
creased efficiency in production will actually lead to 
more consumption, not less. 

Tenner covers many of these unintended conse- 
quences in his book Why Things Bite Back: Technology 
and the Revenge of Unintended Consequences. He fo- 
cuses especially on medicine, but also agriculture, sports, 
and office work. In the end one is thoroughly convinced 
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Figure 1. Demonstration of Harris' "universal structure of society, "from 

Elwell. 

that unintended consequences are simply a part of tech- 
nical development, especially because so many depend 
on the oddities of human behavior. He writes, for in- 
stance, “when a safety system encourages enough addi- 
tional risk-taking that it helps cause accidents, that is a 
revenge effect.” In the end, however, he falls into the trap 
most do: he proposes more “finesse” and “moderation” in 
developing and applying technology — a technical system 
to control the technical system! By now, however, it 
should be clear that such a thing is impossible. 

III. An Alternative Model of Technical Develop- 
ment 

One might wonder how technical development pro- 
ceeds if humans don’t control it. Luckily, the budding 
field of cultural evolution, as well as some old insights 
from Marx, Darwin, and Malthus, provide us with some 
paths for investigation. Within this field of cultural evo- 
lution is the specific problem of technical evolution, 
which holds that technics are not directed, but evolve, and 
the illusion that they require an intelligent designer is akin 
to the same illusion produced by complex biological sys- 
tems. 

As of yet there is no comprehensive theory of technical 
evolution. We do know, however, that it will involve a 
synthesis of at least two domains — cultural ecology and 
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sociobiology — and that it will involve a resolution of the 
controversy between group selectionists and kin selec- 
tionists in evolutionary theory. What follows is a brief re- 
view of our current knowledge. 

A. Cultural Materialism 

The best theory in cultural ecology, by scientific stand- 
ards, is Marvin Harris’ “cultural materialism,” a synthesis 
of the cultural evolutionism of Leslie White, the findings 
of Darwin, the scientific aspects of Marxist theory, and 
the demographic emphasis of Malthus. The most in-depth 
exposition of Harris’ theory is in his book aptly entitled 
Cultural Materialism: The Quest for a Science of Culture, 
in which he describes the theory’s epistemological foun- 
dations, its basic principles, and reasons why it prevails 
over the alternatives. 

For our purposes, the most relevant part of the theory 
is his outline of the universal structure of society. He ar- 
gues that cultures are composed of three components: an 
infrastructure, a structure, and a superstructure, each met- 
aphorically stacked on top of each other, and each of the 
bottom layers probabilistically determining the character 
of those higher up. 

The infrastructure is composed of two elements. The 
first, the mode of production, consists of the material 
technics and economics by which a society harnesses nat- 
ural energy for efficient production of necessities, like 
food and energy. Common modes of production are hunt- 
ing-and-gatherering, pastoralism, agriculture, and indus- 
try. The second, the mode of reproduction, is the sexual 
and reproductive practices of a society, like birth control 
and infanticide. These two elements together, plus the 
given natural context of geography and ecology, make up 
the raw materials on which a society is built. As a result, 
no element of society can transcend these infrastructural 
limits, and in attempting to explain a certain culture, we 
should look to the infrastructure first. Jared Diamond’s 
Guns, Germs, and Steel is one example of this approach. 

The second level of society, the structure, is the pattern 
of social relationships within a given infrastructural con- 
text, meant to properly distribute, secure, and stabilize the 
use of the infrastructure’s products. This includes things 
like certain economic institutions, divisions of labor, gov- 
ernments, NGOs, etc. 

The final level of society, the superstructure, is the col- 
lective mythology of a culture — its science, its religion, 
its cultural narratives, and so forth. These secure an indi- 
vidual’s commitment to the structure’s way of managing 
resources, and they are, again, probabilistically deter- 
mined by the structure and infrastructure. 


The implications of the theory are what one would ex- 
pect. Humans, for instance, have reduced agency, some- 
thing that many have criticized Harris for, but which 
seems to be correct, regardless of how unsettling it is to 
some. Since superstructure is determined by lower levels, 
it cannot be a source of large-scale social change. That is, 
simply changing men’s minds will do nothing if the ac- 
tual structure of a society doesn’t change, and a structure 
can’t change if infrastructural limits don’t allow it. There 
are feedback loops between each level, especially since 
the higher levels maintain the stability of human being’s 
relationship to the lower levels, and affecting these feed- 
back loops can determine the character and speed of so- 
cial collapse. But overall humans are still very much at 
the whim of elements much more powerful than their own 
power and will. Furthermore, because societies are com- 
plex systems, it is not always clear how feedback loops 
function, so the effects of an ideological social force on 
the structure and infrastructure are frequently unpredicta- 
ble. This is why the determinism is “probabilistic.” 

B. Sociobiology 

One thing Harris got quite wrong was his position on 
human nature. He advocated a “blank slate” idea of na- 
ture, believing it to consist of only basic desires and be- 
lieving that that primary method by which humans re- 
spond to their environment is through cultural adaptation. 
This idea was in vogue when he was devising his theories 
and is still quite strong among some academics. However, 
the cognitive revolution and the new science of sociobi- 
ology have demonstrated that the theory is wrong, and 
that human nature is actually not very blank at all (Pinker, 
2002 ). 

Often a broad argument employed by blank slatists is 
the “complexity” of human social life, something that 
they can’t accept is the result of “instinct” alone. But apart 
from the fact that sociobiology does not rest solely on the 
concept of “instincts,” this is a weak argument. Animals 
who it is generally agreed have only instincts are incred- 
ibly complex social creatures — ants, whales, dogs. 

Then there’s the success of sociobiology in explaining 
altruism (Pinker, 2011; Wilson, 1975; Barkow, 
Cosmides, & Tooby, 1995; Dawkins, 1976), cultural uni- 
versal (Pinker, 2002), incest taboos (Barkow, Cosmides, 
& Tooby, 1995; Shepher, 1971), infanticide (Daly & 
Wilson, 1988), human violence (Rice, 2013; Pinker, 
2011; Wilson, 1975; Daly & Wilson, 1988), rape 
(Thornhill & Palmer, 2001), facial expressions as a form 
of social communication (Ekman, et al., 1987; Eibl- 
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Eibesfeldt, 2007), etc., and in such a way as to yield fruit- 
ful and accurate predictions. This would be impossible if 
the theory was not very accurate itself. By all accounts, 
then, it has won, despite the controversy that met it at its 
birth (Alcock, 2003). 

In fact, sociobiology is such a well-researched and es- 
tablished science that any synthesis between it and cul- 
tural ecology is likely to subsume cultural ecology than 
the other way around. Indeed, dual inheritance theory, 
also gene-culture evolution, is the most promising place 
for synthesis, and is based primarily on sociobiological 
insights. It argues that genetic and cultural evolution in- 
fluence one another, the research possibly making our un- 
derstanding of the aforementioned “feedback loops” 
more concrete than now. For more on dual inheritance, 
see Lumsden & Wilson, 2005 and the work of Boyd & 
Richerson. 

C. Group Selection versus Kin Selection 

One of the main hurdles for any synthesis is the con- 
flict between kin selection theory and group selection the- 
ory. The former, which is the dominant view in the bio- 
logical sciences, holds that behaviors, like altruism, 
evolve because of “inclusive fitness,” or the fact that a 
behavior will dominate when it benefits genes of related 
creatures. Dawkins and an earlier Wilson famously es- 
poused this theory in The Selfish Gene and Sociobiology, 
respectively. In fact, kin selection is now dominant be- 
cause of a critique launched by a cadre of biologists in- 
cluding Dawkins, John Maynard Smith (1965), and G. C. 
Williams (1966), who argued that group selection was not 
only weak and confused, but unnecessary to explain 
available data. 

Group selection theory argues that natural selection 
sometimes operates on the group, not only the individual, 
as kin selectionists argue. Although overthrown in the 
60s, it has since returned in its modern incarnation as 
“multi-level selection theory” and boasts big names, like 
David Sloan Wilson and now one of the formerly fierce 
defenders of kin selection, Edward Wilson. The latter’s 
about-face has put him into public conflict with Richard 
Dawkins, but he has stood firmly by his view, and in a 
Nature article authored by two others, he laid out the rea- 
sons for his view, which elicited a negative response from 
more than 150 scientists. 

Some have argued that the difference between the two 
theories may simply be semantic, not empirical, including 
one of the scientists who popularized the concept of in- 
clusive fitness, W. D. Hamilton. This may be true in some 
simplistic sense, but the theories differ in one important 
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Figure 2 . Development of the violin f-hole over time. From Nia et. al (2015). 

respect, namely, where they grant causal priority. Other 
differences, such as how the theories compare in simplic- 
ity and parsimony, also matter. 

The conundrum is this: most of the work on cultural 
evolution and coevolution has been done on the basis of 
group selection theory. Luckily, because there is so much 
empirical overlap, kin selectionists need not dismiss all 
the work completely. They do, however, have more work 
set out before them. 

Furthermore, it seems that at least some differences 
between kin selection and group selection are political. 
For instance, David Sloan Wilson, who has dedicated his 
life to defending group selection theory, unabashedly em- 
ploys it in support of his progressivist politics, as has E. 
O. Wilson in his recent The Social Conquest of Earth. 
This greatly complicates the terrain any scientific view 
must master. The trick is to choose a theory regardless of 
political bias and do whatever work is necessary from 
there. Either way, the tension is one that needs to be re- 
solved for any comprehensive theory. 

D. Analogy and Example for Understanding 

In order to understand the actual process of technical 
evolution, imagine human intention as the “motor” for 
much of the evolutionary process (although not all of it), 
and selection pressures that include more than and are 
more powerful than human intention as the steering wheel 
deciding the direction of collective human choices. 

Consider this analogy. In a version of UNO I often 
play with my family on holidays, individuals keep a tally 
of how many points are in their hand after each round has 
ended. When someone surpasses 500 points, the game 
ends, and the winner is the person with the least number 
of points. However, if someone hits 500 exactly, they go 
back to zero. Sometimes individuals end up with a num- 
ber of points very close to 500, and they begin to think 
they can manage to keep just the right amount of points 
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in their hand so that when someone else goes out, they 
will have 500 points exactly, go back to zero, and have a 
shot at winning again. The problem is that no matter how 
much skill and reason someone puts into trying to reach 
500 exactly, there are still an enormous amount of factors 
that the person could never control, and that ultimately 
determine whether he will actually achieve his goal. Rea- 
son isn’t enough. Cultural evolution works similarly. 

Nia et al. (2015) provide a real example of this idea as 
applied to violin acoustics. They analyze 470 instruments 
across several centuries and note that the change of the 
shape of the “f-hole” on either side of the violin strings 
was “gradual — and consistent” (see Figure 2). They 
demonstrate that as each change provided superior sound, 
the creators replicated them at the expense of inferior de- 
signs. This occurred until the changes reached equilib- 
rium with current f-shape. Note that the forces behind this 
change were not only or even predominantly human in- 
tention; instead, markets and physics were stronger deter- 
minants. 

A final example: in a fascinating excerpt from The 
Evolution of Everything, Matt Ridley points out some 
trends in technical development occur with such regular- 
ity that humans control is unlikely to be the cause. In- 
stead, Ridley writes, these regularities suggest that tech- 
nics evolve: 

...some scientists have begun to notice that cities 
themselves evolve in predictable ways. There is a 
spontaneous order in the way they grow and 
change. The most striking of these regularities is 
the ‘scaling’ that cities show - how their features 
change with size. For example, the number of petrol 
stations increases at a consistently slower rate than 
the population of the city. There are economies of 
scale, and this pattern is the same in every part of 
the world. The same is true of electrical networks. 

So it does not matter what the policy of the country, 
or the mayor, is. Cities will converge on the same 
patterns of growth wherever they are. In this they 
are very like bodies. A mouse burns more energy, 
per unit of body weight, than an elephant; a small 
city burns proportionately more motor fuel than a 
large one. Like cities, bodies get more efficient in 
their energy consumption the larger they grow. 
There is also a consistent 15 per cent saving on in- 
frastructure cost per head for every doubling of a 
city ’s population size. 


The opposite is true of economic growth and inno- 
vation — the bigger the city, the faster these in- 
crease. Doubling the size of a city boosts income, 
wealth, number of patents, number of universities, 
number of creative people, all by approximately 15 
percent, regardless of where the city is. The scaling 
is, in the jargon, ‘superlinear ’. Geoffrey West of the 
Santa Ee Institute, who discovered this phenome- 
non, calls cities ‘supercreative ’. They generate a 
disproportionate share of human innovation; and 
the bigger they are, the more they generate. The 
reason for this is clear, at least in outline. Human 
beings innovate by combining and recombining 
ideas, and the larger and denser the network, the 
more innovation occurs. Once again, notice that 
this is not policy. Indeed, nobody was aware of the 
supercreative effect of cities until very recently, so 
no policy-maker could aim for it. It ’s an evolution- 
ary phenomenon. 

1 V . The Consequences of Technical Autonomy 

When we see an animal behave differently in a zoo 
than in the wild, we reasonably attribute this behavior to 
the influence of the artificial environment, and very often 
there is an understanding that a caged animal is worse off 
than a wild one, or at least that caging animals is not a 
moral imperative. But when it comes to humans, this 
logic seems not to apply, often because people assume 
that technical development is fully an expression of hu- 
man nature, that humans are optionally building the tech- 
nical cages and then walking in them. 

But technical autonomy invalidates this human excep- 
tionalism. It is feasible, indeed much more probable, that 
humans are being caged, domesticated, and artificially 
dominated by technical environments just as much as 
wild animals are. Of course, progressivists argue that 
good things have come from this, like less violence over- 
all and longer life expectancies. In fact, it is because civ- 
ilization does these things that humanists argue for devel- 
opment and the civilizing process. But this would be like 
saying wild animals should be caged because most of 
them have longer life expectancies or because some of 
them become less violent (more lethargic) in captivity. In 
fact, many “self-actualizing” or “creative” endeavors in- 
dustrial humans engage in from boredom have parallels 
for zoo animals, and animals that behave in such odd 
ways in zoos are said to have “zoochosis” — it isn’t a good 
thing. 

We might also note that to combat these odd behav- 
iors, zookeepers often put out distractions like toys, food 
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that takes a long time to eat, and other such things. This 
is oddly similar to the video games, sports, and television 
programs meant to distract modern man from his unease. 
And I’m sure we’ve all heard of the need for “more social 
programs” so that local youth don’t “get themselves into 
trouble.” This is viewed as necessary, and of course it is 
if we are to preserve the city that is dependent on control- 
lability. 

To further extend the analogy to humans, which may 
or may not hold out as significant in actual research, we 
might note the similarity of odd behaviors in captive ani- 
mals and industrial humans: self-mutilation, vomiting, 
over-grooming, increased stress, and abnormal sexual 
practices, just to name a few. And, just like humans, “the 
gorillas, badgers, giraffes, belugas, or wallabies on the 
other side of the glass are taking Valium, Prozac, or anti- 
psychotics to deal with their lives as display animals” 
(Smith L. , 2014). 

These findings make the field of sociobiology highly 
relevant, since it and its sister and daughter fields reveal 
human behavior in wild conditions, possibly also reveal- 
ing the ways that behavior changes in civilized and espe- 
cially industrial conditions. This of course does not pre- 
scribe any moral view, but as the contrast between our 
wild and civilized conditions becomes clearer, the com- 
mon value of wildness will likely become a core element 
of future moralities challenging technical development 
and progressivism. 

V. Conclusion 

Technical evolution is akin to biological evolution in 
that both purge from our minds the delusion of a rational 
creator guiding the process from above. In the case of bi- 
ology this creator is God, of course; and in the case of 
culture, and more specifically technics, the creator is hu- 
mankind. 

I’ve presented several lines of evidence to support the 
fact that technical evolution is not only true, but neces- 
sarily true given material limits to human knowledge and 
ability. Humans can neither know enough to control tech- 
nics, nor can or do they properly implement what they do 
know, nor do their implementations go as planned, nor do 
they ever implemen plans without unintended side ef- 
fects. 

Unfortunately, we’ve yet to have a comprehensive al- 
ternative theory, but we do have several leads and quite a 
bit of groundwork covered. Mostly the present work is 
synthesizing the theoretical frameworks of cultural ecol- 
ogy and sociobiology and addressing the unresolved ten- 
sion between kin selection and group selection theory. 


The implications of technical autonomy are far-reach- 
ing, especially since they challenge the humanist argu- 
ment that civilization is good for humans. This is not, of 
course, inherent in the empirical findings, but it is implicit 
since so many regard naturalness and wildness as desira- 
ble qualities, and they are consequently skeptical of at- 
tempts at domination through cages or domestication. As 
a result, it would be unsurprising to see a morality based 
around wildness become the dominant challenge to pro- 
gressivism in upcoming years. 
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Briefly Noted: Letters and Reviews 


Who is involved in Hunter/Gatherer? — John Jacobi 

Myra from Colorado writes, “I’m unsure of that status of 
wildism and Hunter/Gatherer. Although you write like it 
is a collective effort, it looks like you are one of the only 
people involved. Can you clarify this for me?” 

I am, to date, the only person who has produced origi- 
nal content for Hunter/Gatherer. I knew this would be the 
case when I started the newsletter, since there are few 
wildists who speak English well enough to write in it, 
who write well in general, who like to write, or who 
would be willing to go public as wildists. In spite of this, 
I took on this project because there was an enormous need 
for theoretical, philosophical, and strategic literature 
within the budding wildist movement, and I believed I 
could fill that gap. As a result, right now I refer to 
Hunter/Gatherer as a newsletter, not a journal, and am 
open about the fact that it is mostly my own project. Still, 
I expect to put more effort into getting submissions from 
other folks by the time we reach volume two. 

As for the movement as a whole, wildists are a quiet 
bunch, which is predictable given the repercussions of the 
ideology, but there are some active projects other than 
Hunter/Gatherer. Notably, The Wilde mist is a public-fac- 
ing conservation magazine that Jonah Howell has re- 
started (see below), and Jeremy Grolman runs both Blog 
for Wild Nature and a Facebook page entitled “Memes for 
Wild Nature.” Two other wildists hope to produce a pod- 
cast by the end of the summer. 

The Wildernist is restarting — John Jacobi 

I’m very happy to announce that my previous publication, 
The Wildernist , is restarting under the direction of another 
wildist, conservationist, and fellow student, Jonah How- 
ell. You can read his editorial greeting by visiting the 
magazine homepage at www. thewildernist . org. 

The Unterrified interviewed John Jacobi — John Ja- 
cobi 

Although the wildist movement is a small one, it is 
loosely connected to a larger “anti-civilization” sentiment 
among political radicals. One such radical is Benett Free- 
man from Australia, who runs a podcast with his associate 
Entito Sevrano called The Unterrified. Freeman’s anti- 
civilization sentiment is in no way a wildist one, but our 


conversation was mostly productive. He split it into three 
parts. 

In the first I address some of my predictions regarding 
the future of technical development; wildist goals and 
strategy; the meaning of “wildness” and “naturalness” in 
wildist discourse; and escapism. 

In the second I address the bad press some anarchists 
released about the wildist movement on anarchist- 
news, org; the different meanings of “ideology” uti- 
lized by self-proclaimed non-ideological activists and 
wildists; escapism, again; more on strategy and tactics; 
and materialism. 

And in the third and final part, I address materialism 
and science again, a recurring hang-up various anti-civi- 
lization activists have against wildist theory; escapism 
again; the feasibility of an anti-industrial reaction; some 
clarifications regarding the purpose of The Wildist Insti- 
tute; and some information I covered more thoroughly in 
the essay, “Technical Autonomy,” provided in this issue. 

On the whole the podcast episodes demonstrate how 
my conversations usually go with other radicals, includ- 
ing the non-productive parts. Readers should know that 
given my previous interactions with Freeman, I expected 
a much less friendly conversation, however, so both I and 
he regard it a success. You can listen to the podcast by 
visiting www. theunterrif ied. com. 

The Dark Mountain Project at www . dark-moun- 
tain, net — John Jacobi 

I have been a long-time associate with people working on 
the Dark Mountain Project. Although I have by now con- 
cluded that it poses no material threat to industrial soci- 
ety, it has been highly successful at getting out anti-civi- 
lization ideas, and it does well in appealing to the irra- 
tional, emotive sides of our industrial despair, something 
wildists have proved to be deficient in communicating so 
far. I strongly recommend that readers pay attention to the 
writings that show up on the website, buy a few of the 
books, and, especially, read the Uncivilisation manifesto 
that started the whole thing. 

Whither Leftism? — John Jacobi 

Early in the development of the wildist ideology, I and 
others made frequent reference to “leftism.” Our use and 
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understanding of the term came primarily from Kaczyn- 
ski’s manifesto, Industrial Society and Its Future and 
some theories in cognitive and evolutionary psychology. 
However, current wildists no longer use the term, because 
it has always suffered from some serious problems. First 
of all, it is theoretically vague, encapsulating several dis- 
tinct tendencies that are present even in many non-leftist 
movements. Second, it is alienating in a way that is not 
helpful, because many understand leftism to refer exclu- 
sively to the political left, when wildists actually meant 
for it to signify a certain set of values. And third, some 
associated but very, very different movements have come 
to use the term in a fashion that only confuses. I refer spe- 
cifically to the anarcho-primitivists, who largely belong 
to and were birthed from the New Left, which derided the 
Old Left with the term “leftism” without giving up on the 
fundamental values. In general, they only use “leftism” to 
mean organizationalism, class reductionism, an emphasis 
on ideology, and some other things. I explain these vari- 
ous meanings of the term in “A Sketch of Wildism in 
Contrast to Leftism,” published in The Wildemist 2: First 
Steps. 

Current wildist discourse breaks the tendencies it re- 
ferred to into two parts. The first is opportunism , or the 
tendency for some individuals to flock to mass move- 
ments because of their psychological needs, careers, or 
other reasons, but caring very little for the cause itself. 
This has been common on the left at least since the 60s, 
when a whole activist class was left wanting for revolt 
after many of its movements succeeded. However, it is a 
distinct phenomenon and can be found among non-leftist 
individuals as well. 

The second tendency is progressivism, or a class of 
philosophies that argue for Progress in its various social, 
material, and technical forms. Progressivism includes 
many different ideologies like racial colonial narratives 
and Christianity, but its dominant form today is human- 
ism, which we emphasize especially. Humanism was 
birthed from Christianity and is the basis for many other 
ideologies like transhumanism or philosophies underpin- 
ning animal rights. It replaced “leftism” as the means by 
which wildists indicate the dominant values of late, or 
techno-industrial, society: equality, indiscriminate sym- 
pathy for victims, and solidarity with all of humanity. In 
the main, humanism would be considered a left-wing phi- 
losophy, but most of civilization has seen a leftward drift 
in ideologies precisely because that is what technical con- 
ditions demand, so it is sometimes hard to distinguish the 
modem right from the modern left. This makes “human- 


ism” a much more illustrative word; it is far less confus- 
ing for newcomers; and it allows wildists to avoid useless 
and distracting questions that come out of the term “left- 
ism.” 

Political versus Philosophical Nihilism — John Jacobi 

I write in “Ideology and Revisionism” that philosophi- 
cally wildism can be categorized as a nihilist philosophy 
and an egoist philosophy. However, a clarification is in 
order. Some brands of anarchism are now calling them- 
selves “egoist nihilists,” and while their egoism is some- 
times something they hold in common with wildists, their 
nihilism usually is not. Egoist nihilists interpret “nihil- 
ism” to mean a disbelief in revolution rather than a phil- 
osophical position on objective values and morality. They 
are, therefore, two distinct things. Furthermore, although 
wildists can technically be classified as egoists, we almost 
always refer to ourselves only as wildists, because our 
egoism is very particular and bound to the core aspects of 
the wildist philosophy, and because “egoism” is associ- 
ated with many political tendencies that have nothing to 
do with wildness, nature, and conservation. This is the 
same reason we disdain the label “anarchist.” 
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